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' ' In ';i^'s fift.h year. of operation, the/ project served 
about ,^2, 000 stud^F^s in t!ie PhiJ-ad^iphia public schoo^ls. T.he three 
cor.pon^nts o^f t.he pro^f-ct are: (1) Model A, providing bilingual 
.pcucation from pi^fcinder^eirt^'n t^*, fifth grade, {2) Model B, parallel 
in pattern td" ftcdel A bof s*=^rvijig grades 1-U a-nd grade 2 at othe 
schooLSr^^^ (3) Arriba,' designed to ^serve new arrivals to' the 
'iiainland'; mostly Fpanish-aoi?.inant , in -grades 3 through 12 in nine 
schools. The report describes ^he needs of the environment, -the 
obj^BCtix ^. and org^iT.izat ion of the project and the modifications 
instituted in the fif^th year. Testing and management problems are, 
examined. Materials completo^d in 1^73^74 are listed and a f/dfriancial 
'inalysis is given. StatistJcal tables and graphs reflecting language 
and reading performance, self --esteem and readiness of pupils^ 'and 
parental support,, with an evaluation for each section, make up the ' 
bulk of the report. A cumulative abstract ^or the^ five y^^ars shows 
that the "Let's Be Amigos" program has ira-t^roved performance of bot.h 
Ehglish- and Spanish-dond nant pupils in^th^ir mother tongues. Growth 
has^ occurred in second 1 ahgoag^'-'s as well but has not been as rapid as 
articipated by prcgrani plr^naerG. A bib'J iography ds appended, (ri) 
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The Let^s Be Arnigos program o^. Bilingual Education served about' 2,000 
students in Philadelphia public.schoote . Three instructional componepts were 
operating: Model A, which provided bilingual education to all student^ from 
prekindergarteri to fifth' grade of the Potter Thomas Elementary School; Model 
B, which provided bilingual elementary education to Spanish-dominant students 
in two elementary schools; and ARRIBA, which provided instruction geared to 
Hispanic-port-of-entry to pupils in Grades 342 in nine schools . The major findings 
of the Let's Be Amigos evaluations were the following: 

(1) the program was well managed, and ^received wide support oi school 
personnel and parents . > ^ ' 

(2) Students' reading and basic skills competence in their mother tongues 
has been enhanced by the program, 

(3) Students' mastery of their second language^has been uneven --in some 
groups and skill areas performance has been better than anticipated by plannei &; 
in other groups growth has been slower than ^ticipated. - 

(4) Th^ program has increased the probability that higli -school f 'cxiticip .rus 
would complete high school. 

(5) Program participation enhanced the self-esteem of students. 

In addition to these findings the 1973- 1974 rep.ort explored management issues 
and testing problems , > 
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i Five-Year Cumulative Abstract 

The Let's Be Amigos program provided bilingual education to Spanish- 
dominant children from prekiridergarten to twelfth grade in eld\'en school-s. It 
also provides bilingual instruction, to English-dominant pupils at one school. 
Three' instructional models operated —Model A, which worked with all pupils in 
grades from prekindergarten to five attending Potter Thomas School; Model B, 
which worked with Spanish-dominant pupils in -Grades T to 4 at two elementary 
schools; and ARRIBA, which Worked with Spanish-dominant in-migrant groups in 
Grades 3 through 12 , 

The findings of the 1973-1974 ©^valuation are reported m the eleven chapters 
which follow. The major conclusions drawn by the evaluatbrs are al)3tractt d 
below , , * ^ J 

.Oyprall process evaluati9n showed that the program is implemented m a sat- 
isfactory manner. Attention needs to be given to the disti ibution jof pioject- 
\ developed curriculum materials, and possible prpblemo uf pupil attend^u:e at 
some schools^. • ' ' ' ' 

jPrincipals' reviews of programs operating in their ^cHodls showed that the^^ 



wer 



e satisfied. However, they suggested that attention needs to be given to im 
provung supervisnon of teachers at some sites. AJso cited wer^ needs for incre^as- 
ing commercial course offerings in the high schools, increasing the contact of 
ARRIBA program participants with other students in the school, ^d developing'^ 
more concrete screening procedures for ARRIBA pp^rticipation , 

.Survey, of Parents confirmed previous findings that there is wide support ^ 
for Let's Be Amigos among this group. 

.A study of self-esteem showed that at the^KRIBA high schoqllevel the 
esteem of Spanish-dominant students v;as higher than that of similar students 
in EnglisH-as-a-Second-Language programs. 

.Bvalua.tion of the micro-objectives of teaching first and second language 
com'petencies ip the elementary grades showed that a higlr degree of differentiation 
\based on length of exposure to the program and the ethnic bafckground of students 
was needed in instruction of the second language^, Jn t^e first language area, 
enrichment throbgh tjie including of niore dh'ficult items was advised, 

.Testing of kindergarten plupils in Model A show^ed that Iheir readiness for 
first grade was grcatbr chan estimated levels of similar pre-program pupils. 
Comparison of h41f-day and all day kindczgarten pupils suggested that tht all 
day group's competence was enhanced by increased and eiiriched instruction 
provided in the all-day class. 
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.Heading testing in the pupils' mother tongues showed clear-cut gains over 
pre-program lisvels in all grades of the Model School components, but ambiguous 
results in elementary classes of ARRIBA . First-, second-, and third^grade 
Hispanic I^lodel Scliool pupils wer.e superior to rural Puerto Rican norm groups. 
in fourth and fifth grades of the Model schools pupils were below norm groups 
but superior to pre-program levels. For the first time, English-dominant pupils 
(in Model A) were superior to pre-p'rogram baselines in all elementary grade 
levels tested. In ARRIBA, parallel test results were inconsistent from grade 
level to grade level. 

.Testing of students in their second languages showed that ali English-dominant 
students^and third-grade Spanish-dominant pupils were able to read their segond 
languages at anticipated levels. Growth of English reading skill of the Spanish- , 
dominant group was less than anticipated. Results of testing a Model B fourth- 
grade class suggested that pupils may be capable of responding , well to a more 
English-oriented instructional jnvironment than staff has anticipated in its general 
planning. 

.Spanivsh reading performance in the ARRIBA junior high school component 
was significantly above pre -program baselines, ^ut not as good cis it has been in 
previous years . 

.The ARRIBA senior high school component increaocd the pr(;l aL !.t • 
that Hispanic students in the four schools served would graduate. 

> 

. Instrument deveJopnient and test tryuuts shov; progresb in drn'ulop>p.{, wistru 
mentation for assessing the rate of older ARRIBA pupils' acquisition of English. 

Previous reports have also shown otht^ji program outcomob not restudicd in 
197*3-1974: 

1. Pupils of M^del A' had mastered arithmetic and writing skills at or above 
levels specified on criterion -referent tests. 

2. Teachers- believe'd pupils showed more adaptive classroom behavior when 
classes were in their mother tongues (IModel A) . 

3. Pupils had better grades and behavior ratings than did pre program 
pupils (ARRIBA) 

4. Criteriorf- referent testto of specially developed materials in science and 
social studies show^^ that re'view and revision of these materials was necessary. 



Conclusioa""^ > 
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Overall assessment showed that the Let^s Be Amigos program has improved 
performance of both English- and Spanish-dominant pupils in their mother 
tongues. Growth has occurred in pupils' second languages, ^s welf, but this ' 
growth often has not been at as rapid a rate as anticipated by program pleigners 
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/ CHAPTER 1. PROGRAM STATUS IN 1-973-1974 ^ , 



The Let's Be Amigos program completed its fifth operatibiial ye^ir in .1973- 1974. 
During that year thegrogram served a total of 1,975 students, Jtwo* thirds of whom 
^were'dQrpinant in the-SpaHish language. The instrGctioii of these pupils was 
carried out in three distinct educational componetits ,* which were supported by 
programs of curriculum development, staff development , community relations and 
supervision, * . • 

... ■ ^ 

Model A was an educational component at the Potter- Thomas School and its 
annex. During 1974, it served 1,317 students, 551 who were mainly Spanish- 
speaking, 2^2 who were bilingual .and 544 who were Ehglish-dominant . These 
students were in prekindergarten , kindergarten and grades one through fi\^e. 
They constituted the entire pupil pc^pulation i.n the school. Wh^^i'divided into 
language* competence groups, roughly equal numbers of students were in the 
"En'glish-dominant" instructional pattern and the '^Spanish-dominant" instructional 
pattern. ' ^ ^ o 

•'• J ■ i 

In th^ Jllodel A ccfmponent, English^dominant^ and Spanish -dominant teachers 
work in teams. The students move between the t\\jo. teachers for instruction in 
the two languages. In the prekindergarten , kindergarten and first-grade groups , 
the instruction was primarily in the pupils* mother tongue, with ^ss than one hour 
b^-mstructian in the second language. In second and th^j^rd grade's the insti^uc 
-tional time in the students' seco^id language was mcreased, so that by the end of 
^the third grade, the afternoon of thb instructional da;>^ was in the pupils* second 

-language. The proportion of the day devoted to second language rtonained at that 
level through fifth grad^.e In the course of the instructional day, some joint 

, ^activities were planned for the two language groups. 

Moci^l B . The*Wodel B program was operational at two elementary jLhooi->, 
■ Ludlow and iMiller, where it served 160 pupils. At Ludlow the prograni served 

chiMren in grades one to foiir. At Miller one class, a second grade, was 
-^perationaf. The Model B component paralled.the Model A instruction pattiun 
^except that there was no English- dominant pupil group served by the program. 

ARRI^BA s The ARRIBA component was designed to serve new arrivals to the 
'maiiUand. Of the 497 students served, 411 were dominant in Spanish; the re- 
mainder were bilingual. Four hundred twenty -nine of these students were born 
in" Puerto Rico or other Spanish-speaking areas. 

in the elementary and junior high school grade levels of this com{5onent-, 
iDtudents studied lour major subjecti^ in Spanish (Spanish as a first language, 
grade-level- appropriate cou.^ses in mathematics, science ,*'and social studies) . 
They also studied Enghsh as a second language. At the junior and senior high 
school levels ESL instruction was to be for double class periods, 

1 in ■ 



In the senior high schools, students had individual rosters permitting them 
to mi^ regular Enghsh class offerings with the Spanish ones of the ARRIBA compo- 
nent. The high school program included course offerings in Spanish^ as a firsi 
language', science, matheifia tics' and history; including specialized courses 
(geometry, chemistry, biplogy , etc.) . At all high school sites students also had 
'an opportunity to study Ertglish as a second language. At one school. Kensington, 
course work in typing and clerical practice was offered in Spanish.' 

Modifications in the instructional p jgram of Let's Be Amigos were^instituted 
m 19?^- 1974 to- reflect the matuiation o. .he program or to respond to demands of 
the environ merft of the program. The majo?- changes are cited'here. 

^ Upward Cycling of Model A - In 1969-1970 Model A was initiated, with classes 
in prekinxiergarten, kindergarten and first grade. Each subsequent year, 'one* 
other grade level was added. In 1973-1974 the addition of the fifth grade - ; , 
was the majofe cKange, Because of/space problems*, only about half the students 
in the fourth %rade in June 1973 were ^retained in the program^. ,Even so, the 
fifth-grade classes were held in rented 'space in a nearby church. According to 
program siapervisory staff, the studer\t& letaihed for the fifth grade were not 
selected on the basis of their academic performance, l^jt were a cross section of 
the eligible students. As a result, dne clksh of Cnglish-dominant and one class 
of Spanish-dominant students were formed. 

Specialist Teachers in Model A - As all pupils under th^ administration of 
the Potter-Thomas School were now a part of Model A, specialist teachers who 
previously served students not in the bilingual program became available. These 
speciahsts provided teacher guidance and i>ome direct pupil instruction in science, 
•reading in Spanisli and reading in^ English. 

English-as-a-Second'Language Specialist in Model A - A modification pf the 
'•portal c|ass'' concept descr,ibed in the fifth year's proposal. was initiated in 
Model A in order to improve the instruction of students entering the Potter-Thomas 
School above the first grade. Rather than form intact classes of newcomers', as 
had been described in the proposal, program staff assessed student competence; 
if it was necej^sary they assigned the 'student to an English- or. Spanish-second- . 
jiangu^ge specialist for part or al^^Hhe time that his classmates were receiving 
a regular second-language instruction. The specialist teachers worked wi>th 
students m small groups.^ Their instruction emphasized oral/aural competence 
and. where appropriate, beginning reading in the second language. 

Upward Cychng ;n Model B - As' was the case with Model A, the Model B 
program was to be cycled "upward one year at a time. This upward cycling has ' 
been effected in one school, Ludlow, albeit v/ith major program modification. 
The upward cycling pattern was not carried out at a second program site. Miller. 
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* In the Ludlow School, the Model B program provided the Spanisb-domftiant 
children with instruction as specified'in the proposal up through Gr^de 3. The 
program cycled upward to the fourth grade in 1973-1974 as pfanned, but the in- 
structional pattern was not as originally planned. Due to attrition of the original, 
pool of pupils who had begun the program three years earlie;r, there was only . 
.about one^half clas§ of Spanish-domitiant pupils for whom Model B was appi;o- 
fpriate. Thj^e pupils were assigned tq a class containing English-dominant pupils. 
^The students in this mixed class who ha i com^ up through the "Model B component 
were provided with reading and oral instruction in Spanish as a first language 
for about one hour per day by a Spanish-speaking teacher. The rest of the instruc- 
tional time was in an all-i^nglish in s*^ ruction al setting. Program supervisory 
staff felt that students in the group w^ho had come up through^the grades ^n Model ' 
B were capable of success in this instructional envitonment because Ludlow School, 
is also served by ARRIBA in the fourth grade. Pupils. who did not have sufficient 
English competence for the ^Jodel B class could be assigned to ARRIBA^ 

Wilier School failedf to provide the cilass structure consistent with Model B in 
any grade except se.cond. In first, third and fourth grades, Spanish-dominant 
students i"eceived English as a second language. In second grade, a Spanish- ' 
dominant teacher provided instruction consistent vtith the Model B format, and the 
school's ESL teacher provided the necessary second-Janguage instruction. 

s 

>^ Double Periods of English Instruction in ARRIBA - In resppnse to requests 
from many parts of the program community (school aaministrator^, parents. 
Bilingual AdvisJ)ry Council) the program has provided staf^and personnel which 
permit all ARRIBA component schools to offer two periods (approximately 1 J, 
hours per day, or ten periods per week) of English-second-language instruction. 
According to supervisors' reports, all ARRIBA schools offered these dc^uble sessions 
of English except the junior high schools. In one school at this level, two grades 
had ohly one period per day, and tl i third grade had eight periods per v;eek 
(instead of 3 0) . The second junior high school offered all its students about 
five hpurs (approximately seven periods) per v;eek uf English instruction. 

, Curriculum Development - Objective 1.5 of the ARRIBA coponent stated that 
curricula): materials would be developed to meet the^eeds of in-migrant students. 
Implied, but not explicity stated in the objectives of other components, have been, 
curriculum-development processes which would underlie the instructional proces- 
ses. During the fiscal year 1973-1974 curriculum writing involved teachers in 
the program, teachers fxom outside the progiram, and teachers on special assign 
ment who worked exclusivt^ly in curriculum deveiopment. All this work was 
supervised by the Coordinator of Curriculum Development, uho managed offices 
devoted to the processes. 



According to the Coordinator of Curriculum Development the following original 
materials were completed "and release for distribution for the first time during 
1973-1-974:'' ' ■ • ' , ■ % 

our Second Languag e , > - , '* ' ^ 




Using athe^ajic approach.^ this teacher's manual is designed for instruction 
in beginninjl oral English , It was prepar6dfW.use in grade's five to seven , 
..y speak^^fe of other languages, especially Spanish. / 



lis PrimeroV-pasos a la^^ectura , JBooks 1-4 



_ This supplexn^ntary materiaf'is for use in conjunction with the Laidlaw Series 
^ in teaching, prereadj^g aad reading readiness skills' to -pupils Whose;"dominant 
"language is Spanish apd who are in Grade? K-2 . It includes' a variety of ' 
^rtrichment activities useful in prep^ring/pupils.fbf reading. It continues the 
-series, of supplementary'matertals for the Laidlaw' texts released in the past. - 



.Mi libro de cutnios 



Ihis IS a bp<<kWshorSstories for Spadish-dorriinant students^.n Grades 1-2 
It c6n.srst3 of a .studqAt Jv9rkbo<5k , a^ well as a toacher^s manual . 



\ 



>Vist:;^s puertorriqir^nas ' - * ^ 



, This is a gtoidefft ^workbopk and. teacher's, guide . Ht makes use ofiaped dia 
jlogu^ to -Reipconvey' the -geographical, socik, and cultural aspects ol <he 



<> • - ia^grid oLPVerto Rico: It is-'desi^ned for use in.high schooi^Spani'.sh iirst 
l^ngua-ge courses . - ' 

.\ ^ • ■ - . ' • 

.Conocijniejit y confi-atiza en sr mismo ■ , , ^ 

. ^ ' _ > ■ ,>t • , • '■ • 

- . This is a social- studie's unit for firat -grade .Spanish-dominant chiTdrbn . It 
^ * fbcuses^n se^f-identity . It is a'translation of a previously produced cur- 
.-ricjalum gulfie for English-dominant children. < . - ' - ' 

^As was the. case in 'p^asUyears . a <;urriculum-evaluation checklist was de- 
veloped^for use in determining whether mate-rials thai were being produced met 
^ qu^rty criteria established for the progranj . Cgi^tent -of this year's checklvst 
• is^shownln'TaWe 1.1. Rating^ shown on'the.take were made by the program's 
; Coordinafor ofXurriculum Development. 
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^ . . Table 1 . 1 Coordinator of Curriculum Development's 
.V 'Materials' Completed and Released in- 1973" 1974. 
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Yes 



^. 1. Appropriate for intended g;:ade level (s) 5 

* ^ 2 Appropriate -for iptudents' cultural back- . 

• ground , ^interest level, and experiential 5 

^ - field ' ' ^ 



'•3. ('Appropriate for Students' previous ^ .v - 

, knowledge in the subject matter or . 3 

field - . , ' 

4. Specific objectives clearly stated 3 

.5. Sequtot^-al organization I .structure 4 

6. Observable performance outcomes stated 2 

7. Reas^onable variety of learning activities 5 

8. Evaluation procedures included . 2 

9. Provision for individual rate of learning 4 

10. Teacher guide, including suggested class- 
room procedures ' 3 

■-L 

11-s^ AvaHabihty of equipment ** 3 

12.. Aids, materials needed to teach unit, 

and where obtainable, were specifi(?d 5 




t\s can be &et;n in the taoic > th-e completed midenals meet, for the Irostpart, . 
thf-i ori'Ccjria estat^i&hed far the curriculum-development process. The two ar(c?as 
in which most of the materials fail to meet the criteria were n?easui€d by items cix 
and eigiit. Most materials dxd not have cleai^^ htatad objecti\^es and adecjua(e 
eualuation procedures. These were the same criteria most fref|ueiitly unmet la&t 
year. • i 

Several othi^r sets ui mate^nalb v.tre also being developed diAiitig 1P73- 1974, 
but uere not yet completed or relea:<ed for general distribution. Thty ar^ to be ^ • 
ready for the Fail \7'i ciasstis | . ^ ^ ^ 

. Roberto C leniente: el ho mbre, el atleta, ei heroe. This material c.s for 
high schoo: p.tudentb whose donanant language ib Spanish,, - It presents the 
late Puerlc Rican .baseball star as an outstanding humanitarian and famxly/ '* , 
man. as a natural athlete, and as a hero to millions of baseball fans around, 
the world., A teacher's guide, a btudent workbook, recordings of Clem::fent<i'€ 
voi^^e/and pictures are included, , \ ' 

.Ciencia, primer grado . This is a Spanish translation of a cumcuiutl^ 
guide for teacherB prepared by ihe School District of PhiladelpTiia^. V ^f^'^^^ 
tains a wide variety^uf sinple s'cieritific experiments that can perornKsd 
by first graders And their teachers. The experiments are designed to help 
them understand bars.c science concepts in their dominant ^anguagV;, 

^Ukguel is a'supplpment to tSe'Laidlavt Basic Readingr Series. It was d^&i^r^ed 
for first gr^ders^ whose dominant language is Spanish, it consists of a 
teacher's guide and pupil workbooks. It is used for review and enriclU iCnt 
of material previously presented^ by the main teAt series, 

.Hablemos, ninos ! Level D , This material in the elementary grades is for 
, students, whose donjinant language is English and who have irj.astC3 ed *hr 

Spanysh'presented in Levels A. B and C of the series. The approach iS curn- . 
pletely oral. By means of short, simple, situational dialogues, drills, rolo- 
playing. games, and songs, the student develops Spanish compc-lenct; . 

.Estudios sociales. p i 'imer grado . This is a Spanish translation a cur- 
riculum guide for teachers prepared by the Social Studiei^ Office of tht- 
>ichool District of Philadfiphia . Its purpose is to enhance the child > s^-lf- 
, identity and seif-etrteem by means of discussion, gamto, and shore ^: 4>.^ 
which increase his av;ar^ness of ms social environmunl. ♦ 

Monitoi'inf; In previous years, monitonnV data reported has bpcn 1: A,sed on 
records of visjt»s to ,schu hy pro^j am supervisors and evaluation olai* n.t-nib<»rs. 
Durmg 1974 1S75, increased evaluation resources enabled the cvaluatois to visit 
virtually all clabsrooms two times, once in No*/embei and once in February or 

•• IT) 
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March. A< total of 100 observations were made, 41 were in Model A, eight in 
Model B , 43 in the ARRIBA program . Seventy observations were of classes of 
Spanish-dominant oupiis, 18 were of English-dominant pupils, and two were 
of ethnically (pi-xeu groups . In 57 observations, Spanish was the (T^edium of 
instruction, ^.>i!j 32 English was the medium af instruction , (When numbers of ' 
obse^a^ions rjo not total 100," it is because the activity observed on some occasions 
did not lencKt^eif to classification . ) . • . 

I'he obser\ ation^^ were^primariiyl^f regular classroom instruction (92 visits) . 
They showed that the program was generally being implemented in conformity 
V/ith prog):am management's knd the proposal's, specifications: 

Ati 78 of the visits, the teachers were observed to use only the target lan- 
guage of the instructional activity. This was in conformity with program 
specifications. ^ ' > 

,In 76 o^ the visit.s, materials were accessable in sufficient^quantities , versus 
ten visits in which they were notr^Jn i37 of the visits, the facilities were at 
least adequate, compared w?.th four visits in which they were judged to be 
, a, problem . * ^ • . 

.In all visits whece judgment wixs applicable, instruction was judged to be at 
a diffiotiity L^vel appropriate for ih'ii students. ^ 

.In 91 of the visits pupils' ree»puru-.e to the mstruction was judged to be ade- 
quate or epccellent. 

.There was the expected mix of instructional format.s wuh the trtud toward 
traditional instruction. In 63 instances classes were working as v/hules. 
In 22 instances they were doing group •vvork and in eight instances studenti^ 
were wbrking individually. In a^ihajorily of the observation^ (til) thei • 
was two-way communication between teacher and pupils, or communication 
among pupils. Basic skills instruction, and skills, application and extension 
were observed with about equal frequency. 

The observations suggested two areas in uhich program management review 
would be valuable. First, in only nine of the vii^its were teachers obS^Erved using 
locally developed curriculum materials, despite the high program investment ii7' 
their development. This; suggests that a problem appearing in earlier reports-- 
effective dissemination of program- developed instructional material--may still 
need attention. Second, there are signs that attendance of pupils may be a 
problem -in 40 observations less than 75% of the pupils on the teachers'. rolls 
were pret>cnt . These results suggest that systematic exploration of attendance 
patterns and their causes may be warrented. 
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^ Program Operational Cost -Table 1.2 shows the expenditures from Title VII 
funds for operating^the Let's Be Amigos program during the l9\3-1971school 
year (excluding evaluation and audit expenditures) . The tab^e shows that the * 
cost per pupil has risen slightly over the level of the fourtlroperational year, but 
is not so high as that of the third operational year . The increase in cost per pipil 
is believed to be due to increase in salaries which occurred school-system-wide 
and^to an increased commitment to curriculum development., ^ ^ 

Evaluator's Comments ♦ 

1 he data gathered in this general process evaluation show that despite some > 
problems, the progr^ continues^o be functioning within the,.guidelines appearing 
in the proposal. Descrepancies seem to be primarily compromises wojke^d out 
with schools in order to keep the Model B program operational within" the .schools 
it has served. Systemati<j assessment of attendance patterns needs to be made in 
order to confirm previous years* findings that it was as good or better in Let's Be . ^ ^ 
Amiffos classes than it had beerTamong similar pupil. groups before the program 
began . ^ . . * . ' 
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Table 1.2. Direct Expenditures fpi tlie Title VII Program*, "Let's Be Amigos"; 

1973-1974, from federal .Fiinds , Excluding Evaluation and Audit 
. • Expendiutures - . * 



Component 



T^eachipg 
Salaries* 



Supervision; 
Administration, 
'Curriculum 
Development** 



\ Olerical ' 'Hooks, 
\' Expenses . Teaching 
** . Materials** 



"Miscellaneoi 
Exoenses am 
Supplies** 



^ .Model A 

*No. of Pupil s= 
'1318 



§148,257. $85,461.85 



- tlodel B 
.No. of Pupil 
' ' ^ 160 



s= 



§•49^058. 



$10,204 .40 



$3^,044.81 , $10,093.46 $31,905.31 



^ 3,587.44 $ i,205.1'8 $'3,809.58 



ARRIBA 

No: of Pupils- 
497 



$163,309. $31,888.75 



$11^,210.75 • $ 3,766.21 
J 



$11,904.96 



CD 



T9tal ' . 
No. of Pupil s= 
*1975 



$360^,624. $127,555.,0) V. C>44,8'!3.00 C15,064.85 ■$47,619.85 



. *^ .These iv.clnie Salaries of teachers charqed a'gaanst Txtle vi i ,- others arfe paid out of local fu; 
These expenses are pro-rated -on the basis c- the nuncer of ra- ^Is in each procram component. 



>irect Expenditures for the TiWe VII Program, -^Lefs Be Amigos"> 
L973-1974, from Federal Funds, Excluding Evaluation . and Audit 

Expenditures ' ' ^ ■ 



^ng , - Supervision, . 
Les* Administration , 
Currit?tiflum 
Development** , 



$85,46^1.85 



$10,204/40 



$31,888.75 



Clerical ^ . (Books, 
Expenses Teaching 



Material^** ^ ' Suoplies** 



Mis eel laneoafir. Total 
Expenses and , 



Co St 
per 

DUr)il 



$30,044,81 $10,09J.46; " $31^,905.31 



$ 3,587.44 •$ 1,205.18 



,$,3,809.58 



$305,762^43 $231.98 , ^ 



$ 67,864.60 $424.15 



/ $11,210.75 $ 3,766.51" $11 ,"904 .96 $222,079.67 $446.84 



$127,555.00 



$44,843.00 , $15,064.85^ $47,619,85 



$595,706.70 . $301.62 . ^ 



I teachers charged again-- 1 Title VI i; Others ave paid out of local f 



unds , 



rated on the basis of t:he nunber of ru-^Us in each program component. 



'*■• CHAPTER 2.. MEETING LOCAL SCHOQL NEEDS " 

The Let^s Be Athigos program provides extensive manage^ittent^, Supervision 1; 
and community-relations resources, a result, a survey of principals^va^' 
expected to shoW that 'these resources^ were being used by the program? in a manrjer 
consistent with the local needs of each schpol^-t^at supervision was .i^tJsJactory", 
and that specially trained teaching personnel were providing the necessary instruc 
tion. ' . • ' ' ' , 

To assure that^he schW and community needs were met, the program director 
had negotiated With e^eh-^ncipal and provided instructional re^ources con- 
sistent, with the perceived needs. Supervisory personnel of the program have 
. been assigned to schools ^o that Models A and B have one full-time supervisor and 
ARRIBA has^'one full-time, supejrvisor . English-second- language classes in- 
corporated in ARRIBA, but- funded through Title I, were* supervised by an ESL - 
specialist. In addition there v^^aa'a aommunity-Velations specialist who ser^ved all 
components by providing- progfayns for schools, attenc^ng parents' meetings, and 
occasionally visiting schools. in order to assist whdn'additional supervision was 
needed, the supervisory personnel also conducted staff- development meetifigs' 
and assured that teachers had, appropriate instructional materials.' 

Previous Findings * " . . 

Surveys of the principals of schools served by Let's Be Amigos programs 
were conducted in the first, second, and third operational years of the program. 
These surveys showed that the program was operating satisfactorily, and that 
the Spanish-speaking staff trained through summer institutes was providing 
■satisfactory service. In all previous years' surveys, two problems were raised. 
One was the need for better curriculum materials; the other w^s concern ovei 
the amount of supervision and types of supervision teache*rs were. receiving. 
Questions of the latter type were rnost often raised by Rrincioi^ls of the ARRIBA 
schools . ^ ^-v^y 

Evaluation Proce <Jure <^ ^ ' 

\ ' 

This survey was a replication of the data-gathering process used during the 
previous years, excep't that principals' ratings of teachers were omitted. Cur- 
rent union agreements forbid unofficial teacher ratings of the type made in 
the past ., • ' ' . ' 

The Principal's Questionnaire asked principals to give their overall impres- 
sions of the program and asked for specific information ^about pupil and parent 
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reactions to it. The instrument provided opportunity for the responding principal 
to qualify or comment on the ratings he gav.e. A copy appeared in the Evaluation 
of the Second Year (Offenberg, .1972) . ' 

The qu^stionnairg was mailed in May to principals in whose school a program 
component was operational. Telephone follow-^ups assured that each principal 
returned a questionnaire. All were m'^iled to the project evaluator. The cover 
letter assured that individual- respondents would not be identified in any reports 
or to -other project j)ersonnel (unless ^ specific request for service fo their school 
Was made) . WHen one" questionnaire was missi/ig the principal completed a second 
copy. All principals whose school were served*by the'^proj^ct "were included 
in the survey. Th^r ratings were tabulated and percentage^ computed. Responses 
tojppen-ended questions. we re classified*and tabulated. 

, Findings . » 

All .11 principals of schools*wi?h bilingual programs funded through Title VII 
responded to the questionnaire. 

The fir^ question of this instrument asked principals -to indicate their over^' 
all level of satisfaction with the bilingual program components operating in their ^ . 
schools. ' The answers were all favorable,- with fiye principals reporting that 
they were "very satisfied" and 3j,x stating they were ^*'somewhat satisfied.'" Nc 
one was either "somewhat dissatisfied" or "very dissatisfied.^* The opinions 
expressed by the 'five principals who added comments, uere as follows: 

.One Model B program principal would rather have the prograirt begin dur- 
ingHh^ first grade than in the ^aoond grade as is presently the case. 

.One ^RRIBA program principal felt that a screening device for entrai^ce 
into and exit from this program should be developed. He also felt that ESL 
and ARRIBA guidelines and curricula shijuld be cle^irer, and teachers should 
be made aware of the curriculum materials availablfe[for*the pr.ogram. 

^ '■' ' S . • ■ 

.One principal expi'essed Gatisfactioa with the*perfarmance of his Spanish- 
dominant classes, but 'felt the attitudes held by the/English -dominant students 
toward the Spanish-dominants participating in the program" needed to be 
improved. : . . , 

- t ^ * - 

^.One felt .that tne-program was "inclined toward insularity/^ v/ith more 
contact between the program participants and the rest^of the school needed. 

.One high school principal said that the program v/as essentially voriented* 
toward the college-bound student, h should be directed toward those 
going into vocational studies as well. \ 
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The second question asked principals about expanding the program in their 
schools. Four expressed a desire that the program, be expanded to reach more 
students. Seven felt it hesi that the program remain the same sijie. No one i^^ 
dicated that the program should be either reduced or eliminated from I'ue school. . 
Comments made were as follovifs; 

,Fiv.e principals felt that the program already served all of their children who 
^ needed it . ^ . ^ > 

.Three^principals felt it should remain the same, due to limitation of space 
and lack of teacher vacancies which would permit employment of bilingual 
^-personnel, . / ' 

fi • • ^ ^ 

.One principal cited the infreasing need for additional personnel who would 
permit greater divjeraif^cation of fourse offerings. However, ad^tional 
personnel. werq not necessary in ordcrlto re^jich more students. 

^ Question three asked principals who wished to have the program expanded 
whether more teachers, with the backgi^pund and ^he training of the summer ' 
institutes \yould be valuable additions to their staff. All seven principals who 
asked Ibr program expansion indicated that they would like more teachers with 
this backgrour^d . In the comments, th^^ee principal points were' made: (a) all 
staff members must be fully bilingual* (b) Spanish-dom^inant teachers that are ^. 
presently te'aching should be req.m^red to better masifer English; and (c) teachers 
in the senior and junior high'sc|iools were neededjas instrlfctors in business ^ 
education, counsetling^ mathematics, and sci^nce4an Spanish'. 

•i * ^ 

Question four asked^rincipals to rate tfie supervii^ion received by teachers, 
at the kchoolsS One principal described the ESL supervision as "good" but ^ 
the ARRIBA supervision 'as "poor". The other 10 principals made one rating. 
Three felt it was "excellent" , t¥o felt'lhat.it was "good*;;, and five felt that it was 
"fair". f ^ - " 

.Four of the principals'felt that while the program was good ,^ 'the very ^ize of 
the program tended to make supervision too sporadic, thus Limiting its 
effectiveness./ - ^ . ^ 

.Three felt that*the prggram iS generally being-supervised only ,by the school 
• and not by the central administration. 

ree felt that there was a lack of continuity and design which needs 
to be considered when taking into account the, total school model. 

.One felt that his schoo), due to the size of the program (Model, A) , needs a 
full-time supervisor.. 

■ • ■ 22 ' 
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Question five asked principals to suggest areas where the summer institute 

training of teachers couid be improved . Five felt that the training institute did 

not need any improving. J Eight principals had suggestions: 

r 

.One principal asked that there be greater emphasis on the organizational . 
^at^ns, strategies, approaches, and educational attitudes of the teachers. 

' • .Thr^e felt that greater emphasis should be given to the social sciences, 
- scien9e, mathematics, and business courses . 

f -.Three felt that the program should emphasize classroom management and 
control, sehool record keeping, forms to be used and how they should be • 
filled . 

.One principal asked that there be- more emphasis on how the ESL Rroj^ram 
works • . 

'Question six asked principals to indicate whether there was increased under- 
standing of the program goals for this year (as compared to last year) by parents . 
students and faculty. Seven felt that thei. had been gams with the parents- 
awareness of the program, while three felt no gains had been made. Eight Mi 
that gains had been made by the students and faculty in the program . with f-nly 
two in disagreement. There' was one principal who did not answer tl.ib >]^o{.Uuv. 
The principals' comments were as follows: 

* .Two felt that the principal's observations of and' conferences with teachers ' 
improve the program an(^ to reintroduce the goals of the program, thus being 
quite productive. 

.One felt that the English-dominant teachers were not understanding either 
the .goals of the program or the Spanish-dominapt teachers who carry it out. 

.One principal said there was confusion on the part of some parents about ' 
* the continuation of fornhal education in Spanisl;! for their children. 

.Another principal felt that a woikshop session , opened to all staff members, 
assisted greatly in inc'reasing knowledge of the program. 

^guestipn seven asked p^mclpals to note other factors about the program which 

they wished to bring to the program management's attention . The following is a ^ : 

list of the comments made: ■ . ' ^ 

^ I , : ■ 

.There is a neces^sity for moi^ii coordination with the roster office. (1 his 

would reduce the number of students needing service but not receiving it .) 



,A Spaaish-speaking counselor or a^full*time Spanish-speaking home and 
school coordinator is needed. 

.A good i^reehing device is needed for determining which pupils are to enter 
-the program, and once they are in, when they should leave i\. 

\ .More interaction is needed among teachers and administrators so as to sha^e 
^ concerns over curriculunf , materials and'*teachihg methods . 

^ .There is difficulty in increasing the ESL time for Spanish-dominant students, 

as a large number of Spanish*dominant teachers are unable to teach English 
' as a second language. 

.Increased attention to the development and identificaticn of curriculum materials 
• is needed. 

.Staff-development programs are needed. Consultation with teaching person- ' 
nel should be a part of the planning. 

.More high school course offerings should be available to non -college- bound 
students. . 

Three principals made favorable comnients about the program. One said 
that, the faculty is highly qualified, all are experienced teachers holding or work- 
ing toward M.A. degrees. One noted that the attendance of bilingual program 
studentsa© better than that of other stud^ents in his school.' A thard stated that 
the program is effective in reducing iiirop -out inciden^:e. 

Evaluator's Comments 

The survey of principals indicated that the program was funLtiuning well 
but some points made suggest areas where attention is^needed. Supervision 
of teachers in the classroom was the area in which problems v^ere reported most 
frequently. This parallels findings of the past, suggesting that this has consis- , 
tently been of coooern to principals. Other suggestions appearing in the prin- 
cipals' data which seem to warrant attention are (a) the desirability of additional 
course offerings in commercial and applied subjects for non- college- bound high 
school students, (b) the desirability of increasing contact between ARRIBA program 
participants and the rest of the school population in those components serving 
a subgroup of students, (c) the need for developing concrete criteria for selecting 
ARRIBA students and determining when they can move out of the program into 
the English language mainstream of theii schools. The instrument development 
describedTiii Chapter 11 is designed to meet this last-stated need. 
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CHAPTER 3. PARENTAL SUPPORT AND CONCERNS 



The Let's Be Ainigos program has sought the support of students* parents in 
fostering the valug^pf bilingual education. The program staff has also attempted 
to find out thejview%t)f parents in order that the program- be adapted to meet loc^ 
needs. ,The Survey of Parents was conducted in order to show that support exists, 
and to convey parental concerns to program management. It was expected that 
the great majority of parents would show a high degree of support for the program 
that they would express favorable viev/s of the program and that they would wish 
their children to continue to participate in it . . . 

In order to develop and keep parental support, contact with parents is main- 
tained in two ways in the Let's Be Amigos program. The official communication 
channel i^ the Philadelphia Advisory Committee on Bilingual Education, a group 
consisting of fifty menjfcers-- school system staff , parents and community organi* 
zation representatives. This group meets monthly, ^conducts school visits, and 
meets regularly with parent groups. The second form of contact is pupils* anh 
supervisory personnel's participation in school -sponsored activities for parents 
and in a wide variety of other community organisations. Many of the.se' activitict^ 
are tied to the citywide celebration of Puerto Rican Week and the Puerto Rican 
Week Parade. Detailed description of these activities appears on pp, 131 132 
of the 1974-1975 Continuation Proposal of the Let's Be Amigos Project . 

■ r • • . . • 

Previous Findings ^ x 

Previous surveys of parents! opinions of the Let's Be Amigos program have 
indicated wide support for the basic program. This level of support was in evi 
dence both in the Second-Year Evaluation (in which the questionnaires were not 
anonymous) and in the Third-Year Evaluation (in which the cjuestionnaires were 
anonymous) . For example/ over 90% of the third-year respondent group indi- 
cated that they were saj>^ied with progress being made by their children and 
wished them to contijrfue p'^.x-ticipating' in the program. When Model A program 
respondents were divided into groups based on their linguistic background) it 
was found that Spanish- dominant parents approved^pf th^ program more often . 
than did the English-dominant parents. But even among the English-domi|iant 
group, favorable responses were made by over 80% of the parents who^ returned 
the^ questionnaires . 

Evaluation Procedure 

The survey of parents conducted in 1974 was a replication of the one con- 
ducted twci years ago, in the program's third operational year. This procedure 
assured that anonymity of the parents* responses would be preserved. 

O 15 ■ ' - 
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A questionnaire was prepared in two versions-.-one English , one Spanish . ■ 
The items in both were nearly identical, variations being permitted to assure that 
both versions included idiom.aUc statements in their respective languages. The 
questionnaire was designed to tap. in a very simple way, the parents^' percep- 
tions of the program and to determine w?!fether they had contact with the project 
•through parent activities : A copy of the questionnaire and- accompanying cover 
letter was appended to the parallel study ir. the third-year evaluation repOTt 
(see Offenberg, 1973. pp. 31-37) . , ^ 

In May, each teacher in the program \vas supplied with enough question- 
naires, cover letters, and stamped return envelopes for her pupils. Supervisor 
follow- uf^ showed that all teachers had distributed the materials to their classes 
and provided appropriate instructions: parents were to complete th4 qu^stior^ . 
naire, using the language of tiieif preference, and mail it to the program- ^ 
evaluation 3taff. The cover letter and the teachers both made it clea^ that .parents 
were not to identify themselves^or their children. 

'Teachers were asked to see that all pupils who were in attendance during the 
two or three days following th^ distribution of the questionnaires received them. 
However, they were not asked to keep a specific, record . It, was not. therefore, ' 
possible to know exactly how many pupils received questionnaires. The per- ' 
centage of questionnaires returned, based on 'the number of puofl's on roll m the 
program, was computed and appears in the Findings section of this report. 

Results were tabulated by program and school level (elementary, junior high, 
senior high school) . Numbers and percentages of each of the responses to the '> 
questions were tabulated, as was the percentage of the pupil population for whom 
questionnaires were returned . ' - , - 

tt 

^ Findings ' 

A total of 677 questionnaires we're returned (34% of the students served by 
the program) . Tabulation of the responses is shown on Table 3.1. 

Language-usage patterns shown by questions one through tl^ree were sirr.ilar " 
^ to those found in previous surveys . In Model A , although roughly equal numbers 
of Sp'-nish-dominant and English-dominant pupils are served, over twice as many 
Spanish-dominant parents responded. Tly:- language tabulations of other compo- 
nents confirmed that these programs were serving the expected target group 
Spanish-dominant students. 

Questions 4 through 8 assessed the amount of information parents have about 
the bilingual program and their opinion of it. One area of concern in these data 
is found in Question 4. Twenty-five percent of the responding EngUsh-dominant 
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parents reported that their child was not studying English. ' Two years ago the, 
survey fou^d a similar but less-strong trend. This raises the^questidn of 
whether communication' with English- dominant parents has really provided them 
with a clear picture of the Modfel A program *';wluch does provide all pupils with 
instruction in English. 

A second point to be noted in these data is that parent satisfaction With pupil 
progress in English seems Ife^s than optimal. Only "about two thirds of' the ^ 
parents were aware that their children were getting English instruction ,,althoiXgh 
those who knew that children were getting English believed that their children 
were^making satisfactory progress in' that language. In contrast, virtually all 
parents (95%) were aware of their children's study o'f Spanish, tiUidlnore thto 
three quarters of the total felt that their progress was satisfactory. 

Despite any qualms about English-language progress, parents' support for ^ 
'the progr^ was high in all subgroups of the program population. Ninety per- 
cent or more of the parents indicated that they and their children like and want 
,to continue in the program. The last three forced-choice items on the qu^tion- 
naire (9, 10 and 11) askVd parents to indicate contact with their children's 
teachers. As can be seen^n the table, there was a trend for parfents of^younger 
children to have more cgjafact with the school than parents of older , Secondary , 
school students. In addition, more English-dominant parents reported ^hat, they 
visited their child's English teacher (74%) than that they visited his Spanish ^ 
teacher (45%) . While there was a tendency for more Spanish^dominant parentb 
to report visiting the teacher who spoke their oVn tongue than to report visiting 
the English teacher, differences were much^less pronounced. 

The las\ item on the Parents' Questionnaire asked respondents to indicate 
any concerns which they wished to bring before program management. Three 
hundred fifty-nine (54%) of the parents indicated no concern. Of those who in 
dlcated qne, 233 (34%) praised one or more aspects of the program, 47 (7%) 
suggested improvements, with increased emphasis on English as bein^ the mu3t 
frequent improvement noted. Six parents (1%) requested^that more bilingual 
personnel be hired and ten (1%) made other misceHaneous^comments , such as 
a requept for ESL and SSL instruction in the* evening for parents. 

Evaluator's Comments 

Although caution must be exercised in viewing these data because of the self- 
selection of the respondents, the results indicate a high level of support for the 
program. There are only two points raised to which program managers need to 
attend. Increased attention needs to be paid to English-dominant pupils' parents, 
in order to assure them that their children are studying their mothei tongue. 
The Progi^am staff needs to deal with parents' feelings that the amount of instruction 
aimed at pupil competence in the English language needs to be increased. 
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^'o 




0 




7 


3 




6 


7 


2 


2 


7 


• 




Yes 


59 


52 


189 


68 


40 


77 


56 




57 


70 


43 






No resoori<;e 


9 




36 


13 


4 


7 


8 


iO 


21 


26 


12 






\/ 
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Tabifc 5.1. TAbulation of the Results of the Survey of Parents by Proqrjvn 









Eler.entar^/ 












Model 


A. 




MOOr.L B* & 


Jr. H.S. 


Sr. M.^. 


Prograin 






En*;lip^ Ty>n. 


Spanish 


Dot.. 


ARRIBA* 


ARRIBA 


ARRIBA 


^Identif' 


abie 


Total 


114 


No 


280 


52 


N= 81 


N= 82 


N- 


68 


677 


N % 




\' 


N ' % 


N % 


N \ 


N 




N % 







IS9 


57 


34 


65 




75 


93 


64 


78 


41 


60 


373 


55 








121 


. 43 


17 


33 




6 


7 


18 


22 


20 


29 


182 


27 




114 


100 






0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 




6 


118 


17 






• 




















































\ 












0 


.120 


4C 


24 


46 




72 


89 


. 54 


66 


36 


53 


314 


46 




id 




142 


51 


• 26 


5 




9 


11 


28 


34 


25 


■ 37 


260 


38 




84 


74 


2 


1 


1 


2 




0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


4 


90 


13 




0 


0 


89 


' 32 


14 


' 27 




44 


54 


33 


40 


29 


43 


209 


31 




30 


26 


173 


62 


36 


69 




37 


46 


48 


59 


29 


43 


' 253 


52 




84 


74 


8 ' 


3 


2 


4 




0 


0 


1 


1 ' 


6 


9 


101 


15 





V 



77 



22 
6P 



29 



245 ^8 



S 
47 



7 

90 



10 
.70 



12 
86 



80 



2 
98 



9 


5 


2s) 


7 


3 


6 


6 ^ 


7 


2 


2 


59 




189 


68 


40 


77 


56 




57 


70 


9 




. 36 


13 


4 


7 


8 


iU 


21 


26 



6 


9 


77 


11 


62 


91 


581 


86 


7 


iO 


< 

47 


7 


43 


63 


444 


66 


]2 


18 


90 


13 
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Tabic 3.1. T.-vbulatxon of the Results of the Surrey of Parents by -Program (continue 













Elementary 
















Model A 






L B* & 


Jr. 


H.S. 


Sr. 


U.S. 


Program 






sh IXjtv. 


Svanisi; 


Don. 


T^RRIDA* 


ARRIBA 


ARRXBA 


Identif 






ii« 




208 


N« - 


52 


N» 


81 


N= 


82 


N« i 






\ 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N* 


% 


N 


% 


N 


5. Is your child studying 
























- Spanish in School? 
No 
























4 


A 


'9 


3 


2 


4 


3 


4 


7 


9 


4 




108 


9S 


267 


95 


50 


96 . 


78 


96 


75 


91 


63 


If yt»s, aro you 














A 










sotisfied with the 
























progress he is 
























nvikinq in ''>panisi>?- 
























No 


13 


11 


9 


3 


0 


0 


3 


4 


2 


2 


:s 


\ 0*5 -* 


83 


73 


207 


74 


47 


90 


68 


84 


59 


72 


40 


Nv roST>onj;f' 


1 2 


1 i. 




18 


3 




7 


8 


14 


17 . 


10 


6. Ooe'. your child lik<* 














































^Ln^^l "Dh in <;';tiool.' 


























10 


Q 


1 r* 
1 w 


*% 


0 


0 


1 


I 


1 


. 1 


3 


IK S 


99 


87 


26^ 


9^ 


S2 


100 


78 


96 


80 


98 


60 


7. -0*^ \0'j li /out 
























clMi 1 to ]earnin x 
























f.j am*;!. «i ' L^^;l ish" 




























4 


9 


3 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


4 






>^ 


264 


94 


* 52 


iOO 


79 


98 


31 


99 


60 


8^ Cx> you v..i.it v'yur ^rhiid 
























to study tv) lan.^uaqes 
























< next yoar^ ' pani^h 


















































7 




10 


4 


2 


4 




5 


2 


2 


5 








265 


95 


49 


'94 


74 


91 


78 


95 


59 



r 



Tal>io 3.1. Tabulation of the Result^ of tho Suivt-y of Parents by Program »contlnuea) 



*' Model A 

Enqlisi^ Don . Spanish Don. 
N= 114 ' N« 208 

:i % N % 



Elementary 
MODKL B'* I 
ARRIBA* 



Jr, H.S. 

ARRIBA 



N 



81 
% 



Sr. U.S. 
ARRIBA 



82 



Program not 
Identifiable 



68 
% 



Total 

677 
N % 



4 

106 



4 9 
95 267 



3 

95 



50 ♦ 96 



3 
78 



4 

96 



7 
75 



9 
91 



4 

63 



6 
93 



29 
641 



4 

95 



13 


11 


9 


3 


0 


0 


3 


4 


2 


2 


5 


7 




32 


5 


83 


73 


207 




47 


.90 


68 


84 


59 


72 


48 


7l' 




'512 


76 


12 


11 


51- 


18 


3 


6 


7 


8 


. 14 


17 


10 


15 




97 


14 


10 


9 


10 


4 


0 


0 


1 


1^ 


1 


1 


3 


4 




25 


4 


99 


87 


263' 


94 


52 


100 


78 


96 


80 


98 


60 


88 




632 


93 










i 






















r 




9 


3 


0 


0 


1 




1 


1 


4 


6 




20 


3 


t)3 




264 


94 


. 52 


100 


79 


98 


81 


99 


60 


8B 




639 


94 


7 




' 10 


4 


2 


4 




5 


2 


2 


5 


7 




30 


4 


n ; 


'a 




95 


49 


94 


74 


91 


78 


95 


59 


87 


< 


629 


93 
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Table 3. I. Tabulation of the Results of tiie Survey cf Parents by Pfograro 



yodel A 



English Don . Spanish Pom. 
- N=r 114 ^N= 280 
N % 'n % 



Slerkcntary 
MODEL B*i 
ARRI3A* 



Jr. H.S. 
ARRIBA 



52 



N 



81 
% 



Sr, H,S. 

AURIBA ' 



N 



81 



P.roq 
Iden 



Pa rent. Participation 

Have you vie i ted 
your c^i lid's Spani-sh- 
speaV.in<j toacher 
Uus year' 
No 

VPS 



65 
45 



57 55 
39 215 



2 

77 



11 
41 



21 

79 



24 . 30 

56 69 



48 
34 



59 
41 



26 
38 



o 



10. Have you visited 
your child's 

teicher thi<5 year^ 
*' » 

Yes 



35 
74 



30 99 35 
65 176 63 



16 
36 



31 
69 



36 
43 



44 
51 



51 
30 



62 
37 



32 i 
35 i 



11. Have you e^'or 

attended a ...ootin-j 
about y<;vur child'r. 
school VI n -ram^ 

^ 5 



73 



32 102 36 
64 175 63 



20 
31 



38 
60 



42 
37 



52 
^6 



47 

35 



57 
43 



37 

28; 



*P«^rc"nt Parent.''. ansv»>riiv; tne questior*. 
**As M)^, ►.Vodei H c^ncj /\Fv<19A prcjgran^ serve Port-of-entry pupjis, 
virL .Uiy all ;>drcnt^ of puclu m this program 
«»h()uM rerort that tht*y always or sometimes 
jp«^ \k to thoir children in ^nanish. 



S2 



1 



Table3.l. Tabulation of the Results of the Survey of Parents bv Program^ fcontlnued) 



MOvicl A 



English Don . 
N=> 114 
N % 



Soanish Dora. 



280 
% 




Sierrantary 



Jr. H.S. 

arr:3a 



N= 
N 



81 



Sr. H.S. 

ARRIBA 



81 
% 



Program not 
Identifiable 



N 



68 
% 



Total 
N= 677 
N % 



cipation 



Ited 
Spanish- 

[cher 



65 
45 



57 55 
39 215 



2 
77 



11 
41 



21 
70 



24 

56 



30 
69 



48 
34 



59 
41 



26 



38 
56 



229 
429 



34 

63 



(ited 



iking 
year^ 



35 
74 



30 99 ^5 
65 176 63 



16 
36 



31 

69 



36 44 
43 53 



51 
30 



62 
37 



32 
35 



47 
51 



269 
394 



40 
58 



r * 

teetmq 
hild'r. 
am? 



37 
73 



32 102 36 
64 175 ♦^3 



31 



38 
GO 



42 

37 



52 
46 



47 
35 



57 
43 



37 
28 



54 
41 



285 
379 



42 
56 



)f Paroni.s anv-^or ino, the question. 

)dol^T3 afuj AR'-*I8A progratys serve Port-of-entry pupils, 
y all parents of oudiIs ;.n this progr^im 
report that Utey always or sometimes 
i^thoir children m '.pajjish. 




CHAPTER 4. SELF-ESTEEM OF SPANISH-DOMINANT STUDENTS 



'One major goal of the Let's Be Amigps program is the enharxcement of the self- 
esteem or self- concept of its participants. While this is important for all children 
it is especially so for Spanish-dominant children because, as Zirk'el (1971) has 
observed, the self- concept of Puerto Ricans in general is probably lower than 
that of either black or white students. ^ , 

"Jhe'Letls Be Amigo's program tried to bring about an increase in self-esteem , 
in the Spanish-dominant pupil grOup through (a) provrisioii of instruction in the 
pupils* mother tongue, (b) use of native speakers of the pupils' mother tongue as 
instructors and (c) emphasis on Puerto Rican and Hispanic culture in the subject 
matter of instruction and in schoolwide celebrations of holidays. The purpose 
of this study is to' see whether these elements of the bilingual program have, in 
fact, had the desired effect. 

Previous Findings'^ 

R^elated program evaluation was conducted during the first two years of opers 
tion of the program (see Offenberg 1972, page 170, and Offenberg, 1970, page 
52) . In that research^ teachers rated pupil behavRJr on the Devereux Elementary 
School Behavior Rating Scale (Spivak and Swift, 1967) . In part of that research, 
the comp'^irispn was made between ratings made of the same child by his native 
English-speaking teacher and his native Spanish-speaking teacher. Results 
showed that there was no relationship between teacher background and pupil 
background for .the maladaptive behaviors rated on the instrunient. They also 
showed that there was ah interaction between teacher ethnic background and 
pupil ethnic background for the adaptive behaviors rated on the instrument-^ 
teachers rated pupils of the same background as their own as exhibiting more 
adaptive behaviors. As Combs (1952) has reported that Qtiildreh seem to incor- 
porate teacher judgments^and begin to behave as expected, the wide use of teach- 
ers of Hispanic background was expected to provide increased self-esteem of 
the pupils . ^ • 

. Evaluation Procedure .^^ 

To determine whether the Let's^Be Amigos program has improvec^the self- 
esteem of the Spanish-dominant pupils, a two-step evaluation plan was necessary 
First an adequate instrument needed to be developed. A Spanish translation of 
the Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory (Coopersmith, 1967) was made and a 
tryout study conducted during the summer of 1973. Revisions in the Spanish 
version of the instrurAent were made on the basis of item analysis of the 19J3 
data. In order to detect differences in self-esteem, the revised Coopersmith 
Self-Esteem Inventory in Spanish (CSEI-S) was administered to Let's Be Amigos 
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students and to English-as~a- Second-Language (ESL) students. The ESL students 
received special instruction in English for part of the day and were with their 
English-dominant peers the rest of the day. 

■> * , 

The Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory was selected because it has been 
widely used'to rtieasure self-esteem o^ school children (Campbell, 1965; Zirkel, 
1971; Trowbridge, 1970 and 1972; Coopersmith, 196?) , and because initial 
examination of its content sugge.sted that the instrument <vould be appropriate for 
students of Puerto Rican and other K^spanic backgrounds. The instrument con- 
sists of 50 items measuring esteem and an eight-item "lie" scale. The self-esteem 
items on the instrument measure four areas — General Self (26 items) , Social- 
Peers (8 items) , Home-Parent (8 items) and School-Academic (8 items) . 

A Spanish transla:ion of the instrument was prepared by a member of the ^ 
research staff in consultation with the project director. During the summer of 
1973, this Spanish version was tried with 30 Spanish-dominant pupils from 5th 
to 10th grades who were in a voluntary summer program, operated by the 
Philadelphia schools. Icem analysis carried out on the results of'this testing 
led to the revision of selected items and preparation of a second Spanish version 
of the instrument . This second version, shown appended to this chapter, was used 
to conduct the evaluation of the program. 

a 

A sample of 166 Spanish-dominant students was selected at random from all 
classes Of 4th through l^th grades served by Model A and ARRIBA components 
of the Let's Be Amigos program. A second sample of 100 students enrolled in 
English-as-a-Second-Language classes in the same grades in seven schools served 
as control groups. To be part of this study , the pupil had to be present on the 
day when the instrument was administered. vTable 4.1 showsnhe distribution 
of subjects by grade. \ 

A biUngual native Spanish-speaking member of the program-evaluation staff 
administered the CSEI-S to students in groups^ To minimize the effects of reading 
competence in Spanish, the directions and items were read aloud. The student 
groups responded to each item as it was read. 

Item analyses were mad^ for both the preliminary and final versions of the 
instrument using ITEMA , a computer program which produced point-biserial 
correlations of the items with the total scores, Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 
reliability coefficients, and the mean total score of groups who answered each 
question in the high-esteem and low-esteem directions. These item analyses 
were made for the composite score and each of the subscales . Because some 
of the subscales were very short (8 items) their reliability, even on the final 
version, was not high. For this reason, final, analysis was based on only the 
composite score and the lie scale. When it appeared that there might be a 
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relationship between the lie scale and the self-esteem-measuring composite score 
analysis of covariance was used with the lie scale serving as covariate. -This 
minimized the p9ssibility that lying could account for any observed differences.. 

Findings 

Development of the Revised Spanish Version of the Instrument 

Table 4.2 shows the characteristics of the revised Spanish version of the 
. Coopersmith Self-Esteem Scale. The overall composite score had good reliability 
Item-by-item correlations with total score showed that th items were generally 
working as expected. This suggested that the composite, measure of seif-esteem 
would be useful for measuring any effects the program might have. Cxammation 
of the four subtest analyses (General Self, Social-Peers^ Home-Parent a/id School 
Academic) shows that only one^, General Self, had any reasonable leve' of relia- 
bility. The lie scale, not part of the composite score, also had low reliability. 
'Based on these results, it appeared that there was little to gain from assessing 
.components of self-esteem on any basis other than the composite score. It was 
'noted,, however, that the mean score of the lie scale was quite high (5,39 out 
of a possible 8) . In initial examination of the data it appeared that there was 
a relationship between the He-scale score and program participation. According 
to an evaluation-staff member who is a Latin American, the high lie scores might 
reflect differences in implicative meaning of language and differences in culture. 
These .differences might result in high lie scores for students with high self- 
esteem. However, to be conservative, it w^s decided that the high lie-sCale 
scores would not ignored. Rather, they would be used as a covariate. Throu 
use of this covariate , the probability was increased that systematic differences 
in lying would not be mistaken for self-esteem differences between. the b'ihngual 
program group and the BSL control group. 

Program Effects 

Analysis of the results of. the adn inistration of the SCEI'S to the ESL and 
bilingual program students is shown in Table 4.3. This analysis shows that 
ther.e were statistically significant differences between the programs and between 
grade levels and a significant interaction between these twj variables. Figure 
4.1 6hows graphically the adjusted means obtained xn the covariance for pupil 
groups when divided on the basis of these variables. 

As shown on the graf h, at the elementary and junior high school levels, 
pupil self-esteem is virtually the same. In contrast, there is a strong difference 
between the tw9 groups at the senior high schoof level. Here the bilingual pro- 
gram group clearly shows a higher level of self-esteem than the ESL group. 
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This suggests that the nrajor impact of bilingual education on self-esteem is in 
senior high school . 

. Evaluator'c Comments 

These results must be ^approached with^caution 'because there was no possi- 
bility of random assignment of students to programs . Rearing this caution in 
mind, ,it appears that there is real impact of the bilingual programs on high-school- 
age students' self-esteem. Therefore, a program which enabies the students 
to have contact with teachers and students of their owfTcultural background'^in 
the context of a bilingual program may be especially critical for older Students 
in in-migrant -groups. • ' ^ 
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Table 4.k Number of Subjects by Gradu Level Jn the Control and Experimental 
\ Groups 



GRADE 



Group 4 5 


6 7 




8 


9 


10 • II 


. 12 Total 


Control ' ' 


13 




18 


15 


12 10 


1 1 100 


Experimental 

(N=I66) . 28* 31* 


15 14 




15 


15 


17 15 


16., 166 


* Include Ss from both 
pupi Is. 


Model A and ARRIBA 


. All other grades are only ARRIBA 












/ 




Table 4.2. Characteristics of the 


Coopersmith Self- 


•Esteem Scale 




Revised Spanisn Version 


(N=266, 


Bilingual and ESL samples combined) 


t 

Scale 


No. of 
1 terns 


X 




S.D. 


Std. Error of 
Measurement 


Rel iabi 11 ty 
'.(KR-20) 


Composite Self-Fsteen 


50 


37.7 




6.74 


3.12 


.79 


General Self 


26 


16.8 




3.70 




.64 • ■ 


Social Self 


■ ■ 8 


5.2 




1 .59^ 


1 .24 ■ 


.39 


Home-Parent 


8 


5.3 




1 .74 • 


1 .24 


.37 


School -Academic 


8 


5*. 4 




1 . 19 


1 .78 


'.55 


Lie Scale 


8 


5.0 




1 .72 


1 .72 


.45 
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Table 4.3* Analysis of Covariance comparing Solf-Esteem of Bilingual 
Proaram and Fnn I i sb-as-a-Second-Lanquage Program Students 



Source ■ 


df 


F 






Program (P) 


1 


7.57 


.006 




Sex (S). 


■ 1 


?.?.6 


HS 




Graae Level (G) 


2 ^ 


2.99 


.052 




P X S 


1 


.08 


NS . 




P X G. 


2 • 


3.61- 


.028 




S X 0- 


2 


1 .81 


NS 




P X S X G 


- ' 2 


1 . 1 1 


N5 




Within eel Is 


253 








Regression 


! 


1 . 16 


MS 






Figure 4.1 i^omparison of so I f ■-r'> f.-e'^ <^C''re\; >f BllingujI pro^r^n dua -Sl- 
only s-iuJ*;nt arouos. 
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, Appendix 4 . 1 

Final Versidn of the Coopersmith Self-Esteem Scale in' Spanish 
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# • iJoirbro Escuela 




Edad 




'^'^^^^^^ ^>exo . Fecha 








• i or favor, contesta cada prep:unta de la'siguiente forma: 






^.1 xa oracion describe la manera como genereLlmente te sientes , pen una 
J 

r.arca ( ▼ ) en la coliumia "soy asf 


% 


Li la oraci6n HC describe la manera como geiieralmente te sientes, 
Earca ( ^) e: la columna "No soy asl". ; ' ' " 


pon una 

> 




> ■ .I'o fjay respuestas correct as o incorrectas. 


* - 




« 

V Jemplo: Trabajo iriucho. 


SOY AST, 


NO SOY ASI 




/ 














— 

1. TasQ r.ucho tiempo sor-ando despierto. (a) * 




* 




2. -enf?;o Lastai.te confianza en mi inisjrao.(a) 


• 






* / 

rrecuentemcr te desearia ser otra persona. 








. « ... - 
oy sinoatico. (a) ' 








i. ::is padres y yo ncs aivertinios mucho estando juntos. 








C. i^'ada ir.e preoc<upa. 








7. i'^ra ml es uiffcil hablar delante de la clase. 








Mt f^usturfa aer rr.as Joven. 








J.. j*ay mucnas cosas en mi-'-rruJ^cainbiaria si pudiera. 








\ is . lueao aeciairrr.e facilmente. 








la. ^(jy ir.u,v aivertido (a) . 








ca^ii, me enojo faciJmente . 








i 3. -lempre acL^o correctarnente. 








0^, .,:.r.oy orgui loso (a) de rni Irabujo escolar. 








>i>. Al^uien sieir.pre tieue que decirme lo que debo hacer. 








1' . :x' tuma macho tierrjio av og tonibraruie algo nuevo 
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17. Me arrepiento frecuentemente de lo que hafo. 

18. Soy popular entre muchachos (as) de rai ^^cism^ ' **f3rid . [ 

19. Generalmente nus padres t'^ienen en cuenta nai s" seritimientos . 

20. Nunca soy infeiiz . ^ 



21. Estoy trabajando lo mejor que puedc, 

22. Me doy por vencido (a) m\xy facilnente. \^ 

23. Generalmente puedo cuidanne a mi.smc (a) , 

2U. 5oy bast ante feliz_^ ^ 

25. Preferirla jugar con Dinos (as) menores que yo. 

26. Mis padres esperan demasiado de mi .j 

27. Me gusta toda la gente que conozco. 



2b. Me gusta que el profesor me* dirija preguntas en la clasc • 

29. Me entiendo a rr.i mismo (a). ^ 

3u. ii^s bastante dificil ser quien ^^cy • 

31. Todo est5 confuGO eii rni vida. j [ 

32. Generalmente, los* muchachos (as)siguen mis idea^ • [ 

33. iiadie me hace caso en mi casa. | 

3^ . Wuiica mu regaf.an . ^ _ I 

3b* i<o tengo tanto exito en ±a escuela co rr o r*^ ^,ubtar^q^ [ 

. 3< . Puedo uccidirme sin cninuiar ras tarde de opinion . _ 

i7. Verdaaer airmen te no me gusta ser un (a) nuchacho (fi) • 



36. Af^nfo una ba.ja opini6n de r^'^ mcu.u la). . 

39* ilo vao crista e.^ tar con otra A'ente . " 

kO» Frecueri t^men to ^'•►^S'^ado irme rie ca3a • ^ 

kl. A^unca soy tfmido (a) . 



U2. Ln 1.8 er^cuf'la me enojo con fi^vucncia. ^ 

^''3. Frecuentemefite me siento avergonzado (a> de mi mismo. 



SOY 



^ 'U. n) ' lar* L'i-r. i^ireCido (a) corr.o la rayoria at* Ih rente. 

f .irer.tc air( :ae siento . 



w<',. r ci. aches me r^iOlestajK n*u^' frecuenteniente. • ^_ 



^0. w^M. : aire ia vxraacf 



'-y. ;m : »^'-itro r.t; hiue sentir que no soy -su^icient '-^(^rj e bueno. ]_ 

4»u'n/' imj-orta io ':ue ne pase^ • ^ ^ 

^i. ^uy u;< fraca^j''. ^ ^ 

l\v ^.r • 'j f'lci ^nj^-nte cuanco ne rega;.an . . ^ 

V:;. rr vx* rarte a<j >a fente es mas simpatica que yo. 

. Generalr^eute me siento presionada por mis padres. 

:>t). (.lempre sc qu^ decirie a la pente , 

>L* Free ucn tenon te n.e* desar^ino en if; escueia . ^ 

7. Gci -'rain '-nte , • aia v.. iriolt-*ota. _ \ 
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CHAPTER 5. EVALUATION OF MICROOBJECTIVES FOR PRIMARY -GRADE 
FIRST-AND SECOND-LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 

Microobjectives for language arts in the prekindergarten , kindergarten, 
itll-day kindergarten, first, second, and third grades were analyzed to provide 
curriculum planneis with clear ideas of appropriate instructional levels. It was 
expected that this analysis v/ould permit the project planners to differentiate the 
instructional levels of pupils , based on their language background, grade level, 
and experience in the program. ' ■ , " 

Since thx^ inception of the Let's Le Amigos program , instruction in the elemen- 
tary levels of the Model School components has been guided by logs consisting of 
microobjectives in various curricular areas. These microobjectives specified 
the types of oral performance pupils should be able to exhibit if they fulfilled 
the expectancies of the program planners. 



The microobjectives formed :he basis of oral performance in language arttf, 
science, social studies and science. CdrjL'epls were taught first in the mother 
tongue, then r^viewgd or retau^]ht in the pupils' second language. 
\ 

Previous Findings 



from^ prekindergarten to 3) bhowed that the original conception- paiailel Jlists of 
microobjectives for English- dominant and .Spanish-dominarit pupils- - \y as not 
viable.* The two ethnic groups had very different rates of acquisition of the micro- 
objectives, especially i^, :heir second language, with Sfjanish-donnnants acquir- 
ing Epghsh competence more rapidly than Enghsh dominants acquired Spanish ■ 
competence. Second, vhere were inconsistencies amung Ihe microobjectives 
themselves-- teachei 6 b^jilieved that some specified for later grade levels should 
have been taught t arlier in the program, and that others. ::^pecified for early grade 
levels should be reserved for later grades. Third, it r>'»came apparent that new- 
comers to the program in levels above first grade <^ouId not be expected to re- 
ceive the same instructiop as pupils who had had several prior years of bilingual 
education. Fourth, it became clear that, at least for some grade levels, the 
microobjectives i:i aoiue instructional areas were underestimates of the potential 
performance of pupiis. 

r 

Tp begin to remedy these problems, the 1972-1973 evaluation undertook a 
revision of the microobjectives. DXiphcate microobjectives were eliminated 
and groups of teachers with special competence in each major curricula! aiea 
(language arts, number concepts, science concepts and social studies concepts) 
were asked to order the microobjectives in the area of their expertise, from thobc 
which were to be mastered first to those which should be mastered last. They 
were able to do this task with a high level of interrater agreement. The 
reordei^ed microobjectives were the instructional base for 1973-1974. 
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This study concentrates on one of the curricular areas, language arts (first- 
and second-language skills) . Administration of the microobjectives in this cur- 
ricular area to samples'of pupils m grades from prekindergarten'to three was 
used to shov/ the types of change necessary to reduce the four problems 
already cited. 

Evaluation Procedure 
♦ •* , — — — . 

In January-February a random sample of pupils was chosen frcn. classes 
of prekindergarten-tu-third-grade children participating in operatloial Models A 
and B. These children were tested on the language-arts micidobjecives. 
Multiple re^reosion analysis was then used to describe differences in perfor- 
mance; ^ ^ • . ' 

^ A sample o.f 145 pupils was tested, 16 from Model'B classes, the remainder ' 
from Model A.« These pupils \Vere chosen 'at random from pOpils on .class lists 
prepared in October and November. The pupils ranged from prekindergarten 
ti?rough third grade. Every classroom or teaching team in prekindergarten 
through third-grade levels was represented by at least one pupil of each of the 
linguistic backgrounds laught in the elass. 

. A checkhst was prepared containing all 79 microobjectives for first language 
and for second language. The microobjectives appeared in the order specified 
by teachers last year. In use, the pupil's' responses--correct or incorre^-wereC 
marked on checklists . - 

Because of the large number of nacroobjectiv^^ , an efficient method of lest 
administration had to be developed . Since items wfere in order of increasing ^ 
difiiculty. It was assumed that a student whu could perform an item was likc>ly 
to be able to carry out earlier, simpler^ items . This enabled the staff to test 
pipils on every fifth item. When the pupils missed an item, the tester then 
checked on previous, easier items until he came to a group of five in a row which 
the student could compLete correctly. Fie then moved on to more difficult itciiis 
until the pupil missed eleven of fifteen consecutive items. At that point, testing 
in the language was stopped, the scorev^ssigned was the number of tlie highest 
Item tested, minus the number of incorrect responses. 

Pupils were all tested two times, first in their mother tongue, ti^en in then 
second language. The te^ts were administered by a research- stafi mt.mber or 
program supervisor Vvho v/a> a native speaker of the pupils' mother fongue. The 
testing was conducted individually, outside the classroom, during February 
1974. 

Two separate analyscir, ^«ere made, one of all pupils' performances in then 
mother^tongues . the other of all pupils' performances in their second languages. 

•ir. 
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Stepwise regression analysis vvas used to analyze first- and second-language 
data, with the tollowing predictor variables: program (Model A or Model B) , 
number of years in program (pne, two, three or more) grade (prekindergarten , 
kindergarten, all-day kindergarten, fir^t grade, second grade, third grade) , 
mother tongue (English or Spanish) , the interaction of years-in-the-program 
with first language and the interaction of grade with first language. The 
Statistical Analysib System program package was used for these analyses. 

Findings 

. First Language - Analysib of pupils' performance in their first language 
shows that two variables best predicted performance: pUpils' first language, 
and the grade-^y-first-language interaction. (It should be noted, howeyer, 
that grade alone was the best single predictor.) The optional regression equation 
based on these variables predicted 48% of the total variance. The F ratio for 
regression was 64.6 (df= 2/142, p<.001) The F ratio for first language was 
87,7 (df = 1/112, p<.001) . The F^ratio for, the interaction between grade and 
first language was 41.5 (df = 1/142, p<.'001) . 

Figure 5.1 shows the level of English- and Spanish-dominant pupils' perfor- 
mance in each of their first languages showing its relationship to grade level. 
Enghsh- dominant students always perform somewhat better in English than do 
their Spanish-dominant counterparts in Spanish. The significant interaction 
came from the fact that at the lowest grade levels (prekinde'rgarteja and kindci garten) 
there were substantial differences in performance, but these differences became 
small in the ''-day kindergarten class and first through third grades. At these 
upper grade levels, performance of both groups was within a few items of the 
.test maximum. This indicated that for both English- and Spanish-dominant groups, 
the list of microobjectives probably lacked a sufficient number of difficult items 
for upper grade levels . 

Second Language ~ Stepwise regression analysis of pupil performance showed 
that there was a more complex situation in second language than that observed 
in first language. The optimal regression model included three variables. 

■years ifi the program, first languag*e , and the interaction between grade and 
first language. The regression equation b^sed on these three variables pre- 
dicted . 7% of the total variance. The F ratio for reqression was 161.0 (df = 3/144, 
p<.001) . The F ratio for the interaction between grade and first language wa§ 

^ 389.5 (df = 1/144, p<.O0l) . The F ratio for first language was 84 . 3 (df= 1/144, 
p<.00l) . The F ratio for years m the program was 9.3 (df = V144, p<.Ol) . 

These results show that secondrlanguage performance of pupils depended on 
whether their first language was English or Spanish, how^ long tlrey had been in 
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the bilingual program and their grade level. Figure 5.2 shows the performaiice 
of the English- dominant group. English- dominant pupils' performance never 
approached the instrument maximum. Students who have been in the bilingual 
program for one or more years show continuous growth from one grade level 
to the^next, with a peak in the all-day kindergarten, where selection resulted 
la a class of talented pupils.. In contrast, English-dominant pupils who were 
enrolled in the program for the first time have a low level of performance (less 
than six items correct) regardless of ^h^^^ grade level. 

The pattern of Spanish-dominant children, shown in Table 5,3, is quite 
different. Pupil performance overall grew from about 26 items correct in pre- 
kindergarten to 72 items by the second grade. Separate examination of the trends 
for new pupils and for those who have been in the program for several years 
showed a steep growth curve for Sparush-dominant children new to the program, 
and a flatter growth curve for children with program experience,. 

Evaluator's Comments 

Results of this study suggest that goalo for oral language-arts perfor:?iancc 
in the Model School programs need to be revised and articulated to take into 
account background of pupils . ^ ' ^ 

In the first-language area, it is clear that English-dominant pupils can pro- 
gress through oral- competence skills at a faster rate than can the Spanish-dominant. 
It is also clear that by the second arid third grades, pupils of both language groups 
have mastered the specified content. This indicated that if instruction to develop*^ 
oral competence in the mother tongue will be continued in the' higher grades 
studied, enrichment of the content is necessary. This necessity was observed 
by program supervisors during the testing. As a result, the proposals foi 1974- 
1975 contain an extended list of microobjectivetj containing more difficult luaterial 
for pupils in higher grades. ^ 

In the second-language area, it is clear th^t extended participation in the 
program resulted in performance diffurerTces beyond those predictable from grade 
lever and pupils' first language. Examination of the data subgroup by subgroup 
clearly indicated that English-dominant pupils who enter the programs in latgr 
years do not perform differently in then first year of second language from new- 
comers in earlier grades. Therefore, instruction in Spanish ^jan begin with the 
same content regardless of 'the grade level of the newly admitted English dominant 
pupil.* Among Englisf^ dominant pupils, it is also clear that pupils were nowhere 
near the maximum that the test can measure. In fact, the microobjcctive list 
appeared to'have items which were difficult enough for instruction of F^nghsh 
dominant pupils beyond the third grade. 

\-< 
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In contrast, Spanish-dominant newly admitted pupils .arid program- 
experienced pupils had different competencies in, different grades. Among pupils 
who have been in the program for one or more years, it is clear that older pupils^ 
in the Spanish-dominant group were performing at close to the"highest levels ^ . 
measurable, suggesting that more'difficult o-f* enriched objectives would be valu- 
able for this group , * " ^ . 
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Figure 5.2. 



CHAPTER 6. READ1^.^^ > OF KlNbLHGAllTEN AND PREKINDERGARTEN PUPILS 

prekindei^ 'ten and kindergarten of Model A programs were designed to 
enha'Kc papils* riu:m\Qi>s for first grade. The outcome expected if the program 
succeeded was thai Uie scores of kindergarten pupils on the Boehm Test of Basic 
Concepts wotild J^e higher than the estimates of scores for pupils city wide ang at 
the Potter -Thomas school before bilingual education was initiated. Subordinate 
to this question were two problems. The first was determining whether the all- 
da^ kindergarten had impact on pupil readiness beyond that obtainable front the 
regular kindergarten. The second was whether Part I of the Boehir/was able to 
provide descriptive data regarding prekindergarten pupils in order that a good 
selection be made for next yearns all-day kindergarten. 

.The Model A component at the Potter Thomas Schoul provi'ded bilingual instruc- 
tion^at the prekindergarten and kindergarten levels. All classes were taui;ht by 
teams consisting of bilingual teachers- -one English-dominant, one Span sh- 
dominant. During 90% of the instructional tune m prekindi i^^aiten and kmilor- 
garten this instruction was m the pupils* mother ton;^Ui'. Teacl;er.^ wer.. piuvidod 
with microobjective bsts , but were nut obligated to follow specific instructional 
proeed-Ores. Teachers and supervisui.s \vorked out instruciional actixities which 
they felt would lead to mastery of concepfs which appeared m the li^^ti:>. The 
prekindergarten and regular kindergartenf^ met for one-half day. 

In addition to these activities, reading ni the pupils' mother tongue u as 
introduced m an all day iwr^iergax ten , a program attended primarily by the most 
able of the previous yeafs prekinder gai ten pupils. This all day kindeigarten 
class met for the full scijuol day . 

Previous Findings ^ 

During the first ^^ears of the Let's IW' Amigos pro^iani, kindergarten pupils 
were examined with the Philadelphia Kt^adiness Test, a locally developed instru- 
ment which had been used extensively^ m the schools to measure number and 
reading readiness. For use in the Let's Be Amigos prograiri, special Spanish 
instructions were developed. It was found that in three of the project's first 
four years pupils of both language giuups exceeded city wide and earlier Potter- 
Thomas school performance, and in one year results were close to or above city- 
wide performance although below the periorriiance of the local Potter7Thornas 
baseline. These ba.selmes were derived from, the 1968 testing, the la^st cit> Aide 
administration of the test (Oflenberg et al. 1973a Study 7 and Offenberg 1973b 
Study 5) . 
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The prekindergarten pqpils have also been testea ?n the past. The instrument 
consisted of a selection of items from the Philadelphia Readiness Test and some 
new material derived from prekindergarten objectives. "Spanish and English 
instructions were prepared for this test. This test was used to rank pupils in 
tern^s of their achievement in prekindergarten . so those with the most skill could 
enter the enriched all-day kindergarten program. During 1972-1973, the first 
half of the Boehm Test was substituted for this instrument. ' Teachers and super 
visors Telt that the Boehm provided betterMata for this purpose than did the 
original project-developed test . * 

One problem w ith the Philad§iphia Readiness Test wa? that it lacked- sufficient 
range- -the typical perforniance vAsTriose to the highest score possible dn the 
tests. This was especially a problem in kindergarten w>^ere if prevented assess- 
ment of arvy improvement in skillsansing from the all'-aay kindergarten. To 
remeQy this, inUhe spring of 1973 , use of the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts in 
the pupils' mother tongues was initiated. Pupils in the Model A kindergarten 
were tested with this test as well as the Philadelphia Readiness Test. Results 
showed that English dominant pupils scored at the 65th percentile-- higher than 
other lov/- socioeconomic-status children, Spanish-dominant children scored 
at the same level as other children of th^s social class (50th percentile) . 

The all-day kindergarte^^roup was clearly superior to those children w^ho 
had only half day regular instruction. English-dominant children in the all- 
day kindergarten group scored at the 78th percentile, the Spanish-dominanc 
group at-the 75th. . , - - 

The availability of both the Boehm and the Philadelphia Readiness Test scores 
permitted comparison, and restatement 6f the original objectives in terms of the 
new instrufnent. A correlation of .40 (df=153,p<.01) showed a moderate relation- 
ship between the two instruments about as good a relationship as couJd be 
expected because of the "topping out" of pupils on the PRT. Reanalysis of these 
data using the equipei centile method has permitted the development of a graph 
of equivalent scoieb. This made restatement of the original objectives in terms 
of content of the new possible. Figure fi.l shows the graph of ec^uivalents 
obtained. 

I 

I-ivalualion P rocedure 

The 1973 19^^4 evaluation U£>ed the iniuiniation gathered h..)i y jo^r iii 
order to deteiiriinc whether thi program has produced any achievement gains 
above estiniated pre piograii pertonnanc:e levels/ The. first half of the Boehir, 
test was also administered to tjic prekindergarten in order to provide data which 
cuuid supplement tta^ \u:Lt>' juuf^riicnts in determining which pupils in the pre- 
kindergarten were riiust i eady fur an allday kindergarten experience next year. 
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The English and Spanish versions of the Boehxn Test of Basic Skills were 
administered in accordance with the test makers' instructions. The versiqp admin- 
istered was the. one in the pupils' dominant language. Kindergarten students took 
both parts of the test. Prekindergarten pupils took Part I only. The tests were , 
given in small ^oups of three of four pupils by a member of the program evalua-^ 
tion or supervision staff whose native language was the same as that of the pupils. 
The tests were given over a period of about six weeks in late Aprils, May and the 
first days of June * . The kindergarten group Was \isually given the two parts of 
the test on separate occasions » a day apart. However, if the pupils in the group 
were alert and told the testor they were willing, the second part was- administered 
a liew minutes after the first part had been completed. 

AH pupils on roll' in the Model A prekindergarten and kindergarten were 
tested except fboBe who had been absent so frequently diuring the period that the 
testcx cooid not carry out the c<xnplete examination. Of the 87 pupils oa roll in 
the prekindergarten 39 were tested. Of the 214 pupils on roll in the kindergarten . 
159. were tested. 

Bo^im test scores were transformed, on a pupil-by-pupil bams^ into PRT 
scoreii using the equipercentile curve of relating the two instruments* The mean 
of the Boefam-'derived PRT -equivalent scores was then obtained and^compared with 
the jpre-prqgram baselines . Analysis of covsriance was iised to determine the 
eflectrvensss of the all-day kindergarten in enhancing last year's prelpndergarten. 
pupils' performance.. 

Findings 

^n^rgwrten 7 The pre-program (1968) baaeliae PRT scares apeciBed in 'the ' 
ohgective were 20.1 (entire city) and 20. ff (Potter-Thomas School) . Results of the 
current testing are shown in Table 64. For the English-dominant kindergarten 
group, the mean of the Boehm-derived PRT scores clearly exceeded those of the 
pre^program iproups. For the Spanish-dominsnt group » the mean of the uarived 
scores was about one point above the Potter-Thomas baseline*, sxiggesting that 
the objective bad been, attained for this group as well. In terms of test makers' 
norms, this means that the English-dominant children were at the 70th percentile 
of low-socioeconomic^: status children. The Spanish- dominant children were 
sli^itly below the low-socioeconomic~status norm, at approximately the 47th 
percentile. 
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This IS loss than one ^avv- score point (one item) different from the 50th percentile. 
It should be noted, however , ^that the Spanish version of the feoehm test does 
not have its own norms. All that the manual states is that in the initial testing, 
the results are similar to those obtained for the English-dominants. Therefore, 
the small difference between the Spanish-dominant group and the 50th percentile 
of the norm gi^oup cannot be interpre(^ed with any confidence. 

(f 

Value of All-Day Kindergarten , table 6.2 shows the results and the result- 
analysis of the Boehm testing of pupi)s in the all-day kindergarten. The average 
all-day kindergarten pupils' scores weie quite high —those of Engiish-dommant 
papils in the all-day kindergarten uere equivalent to the 90th percentile, those 
of Spanish-dominants to the 65th percentile (low-socioeconomic-status norms) . 
The degree to which these scores we^e brought about by participation in the 
all-day kindergarten is shown by comparing them to scores of children who had 
pr^kindergarten experience but were enrolled m the regular kinder gar ter/. 
Analysis of covariance was used to examine the statistical significance of the 
difference between these two groups. In this analysis the 1974 Boehm scores 
were adjusted for the performance shown by these children on Part I of the Bothm 
at the end of prekindergarten . This analysis shows that, when prekt^dergai ten 
performance is taken into account, there is still clear-cut superiority of the all 
day kindergarten group which probably cantiot be attributed to only the selection 
of more talented pupils for all-day kindergarten. This. is evidence that, at -least 
for the pupils with prekindergarten, the all-day kindergarten is a valuable expe- 
rience. # \ 

\ 

Preki ndergarten Pupils . Results of administration of the Boehrn Part I are 
shown in Table 6.3. Results of, this testing are somewhat higher than those 
obtained last year, when both Engiish-dominant and Spanish -dominant oup.Is 
Gcored between 15 and 16 items cor.^'Ct. As no norms exist for their grade k*v^.l, 
it IS not poss)ble to interpret those scores except in a "criterion" sense. After 
examining the content of Boehm Part I, the program supervi.,-ors have used thcsc 
scores in conjunction with classroom -based teacher recomniendations to beiect 
^pils for the all-day kindergarten program. They felt that the pool of p^ipii?, 
mr this program was large enough to warrant the all-day prograiT. . 

E valuator's ^Comnient^ 

Hes4iitt; this research suggest that the bilingual kinderg^.TtLr. {,rc.p, rar* ^ 
provided all children witji readiness skills greater than thosf ■ p> - i'^ 
levels. It also shows^that the English -doniinant pupil gr^up ha;^ u rcauii. j.^o .si^^.l 
be^utid that which would be expected of pupils of their socioeconomic, statuo. 
Spanish duniinant performance was about same as 'that oi li^e low -su^ioeLO ..rnic 
statu.^ English -sp^^akini4 n(;rmirig group used in development of the irxstrun * rn 
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The finding that the all- day kindergarten has resulted m improved perfor- 
mance has implications for program design. In previous years (see Offenberg 
1973aA> iVhas been shown that the all-day kindergarten cl^ildren developed pre- 
pri-ter-level reading mastery. This outcome has been reported by teachers again 
in the fifth year (but not measured) . The Boehm data show that in addition to 
these lec.ding skills, the al^-day kindergarten pupils also had a greater mastery 
of basic concepts than did othei kindergartners . even when the Selection process 
IS taken into account. Taken together, these findings suggest that experimenta- 
tion with extension of the all-day kindergarten program to other groups of pupils 
could be worthc while. If the basic concepts of the most talented and'*niost 
advanced group can be enhanced through an extended kindergarten instructional 
^ay. the additional instruction may also be beneficial to the lesF ^^^lente^ and less 
advanced pupils as well. ^ 
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Table 6.1 Results of Testing Kindergarten Pupils on -the Bcehm Test of 
Basic Concepts in Their Mother Tongues 



Itan 



Pupil' Groujp 



Englif'h Dominant 



SpandLsh Dominant 



Ntanfaer of Pupils 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 

Percentile Rank of 
Mean (Law SES Norms) 

Mean PR*^ Equivalent Score 
Standard Deviation 



83 
32.9 
6.7 



70* 

24.6 
3.6 



76 
27.4 
6*5 



47* 

21.7 
4.8 



*Proin Table 5, Boehm Test Manual, p. 18 



Table 6.2. (To conserve space / Table 6.2 follows Table 6.3.) 



Table 6.3 • prekindergarten Pupil Performance on Boahm Test, part I 



Item 



Ntamber Tested 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 
Percent of Items Correct 



English Dominant 



25 
16.5 
5.9 

66% 



Spanish Dominant 



34 
18.1 
3.9 

72% 



Table 6.2. Current Boehm Test Scores of Previous Yearns Prekindergar ten 
Pupils Analyzed to Show Impact of AU-Day Kindergarten 



English-Dominant : 
N 

Mean 

■^dju/ted Mean 
Spanish-Dominant : 
N 

Mean 

Adjusted Mean 
Total Group: 
N 

Mean 

Adjusted t-lean 



Analysis of Covariance 
Source 

Language 
Program 
Interaction 
Within Groups 



Regular 
Kind'ergarten 



All Day 
Kindergarten 



Total 



.-13 

27.8 

30.9 



6 

23.7 
25.8 



19 
26.5 
29.3 



d± 
i 
1 
J 



^ 15 
38.8 
37.0 



18 
31.1 
29.6 



33 
^.6 

32.9 



p* 
16.2 
6.7 
0.5 



28 
33.7 
34.2 



. 24 
29.3 
28.6 



52 
31.6 
31.6 



2< 

.01 

.02 



*V ratios are correcLod for llir vtrcci of the .19/3 1 re!. iiuier;.:a! ten Boeiim-* 
Test (Part !)• scores. r.icse siurt- . ci r,.- 1 -i uJ .fj ^ith Un.- ]97'( Kindergarten 
Bouhm testing. 



Table 6.3. (To conservt' ..;jicc. l.u.if b.3 pittedc! 'lahJe 6.2.) 
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CHAPTER 7. READING A.NU LANGUAGE PERFORMANCE u\ THE ELEMENTARY SPHOnr 
PROGRAM: STUDENTS' PERFORMANCE IN THEIR MOTHER TONGL'-ES 

A major goal of the Let's Be Amigos program is to enhance the reading and 
ZlZr T'T'r^' °^ ^P--^- Hnghsh-dominant children in th "her 
ZZ t^ ^"'"^'"^"^ ^^^^'h^^- enhancement of this type has taken place, pupils 
i^de! ^-"P--nts of the program (Model A. Grades 2-5;' 

w ,1 ^'^^ ^^^^ '^"'^^ °" instr.^^ents used with similar pupils 

andT/h P^^e^'J^^ '"^'i^^^d- The expected outcome waslhat in Models A 
and B there would be staUstically significant superiority of performance of 'Let's 
Be Amigos pupils over the pre-program levels. 

and ARrIbA^H h° T""'""' °' ^P-i^^-do-inant first-grade students 

and ARRIBA students were tested in order to obtain an idea of their performance 

v,"°^'' '^^'^^ "° ^'^ -^-h- first-grade group • 

or for the ARRIBA pupils who were in Grades 4,5.6. The lack of a program 
basehne for the first -gradJ group 'existed because these tests were nev o^adminis- 
tered at this level before. It was hoped that first graders would be working 
at levels approximating the norm of their age group.. There was also no clear 
performance expectancy for the ARRIBA group, o.Jause many pupils were aew 
in-migrants whose performance was determined la.-^elv by their pr.-progran, 
experiences. I'-^y^^i.i 



.1 
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Each.of the three educational components of Let'., He .\n,igos has Us ov. 
.uistructional pattern. In IV!odel_A, both ..ngiish- anJ .Spanish donnnan, . h 
use materials designed for u.e with pup.], learning to r, ad theiv mother 
During -the lirst three year., ol the program. Lngh.h dorn„.ant .tu = 
the Bank Street reading program to learn, lo i ead *.{,eir n.other tonj uv w ■ r 

'^urZ'lu '7nu '''^"^'^ ^-^'^ '-th th. :ouuh-grad. .'tud^/.s' 

During the fifth year, u.c of Lippnieott materials wUh En,h ,n d. n. r.ir.t . !nld:en 
a all levels has mcrea.ed-the Bank ^u^.^-t ntai.r.,.. r.o . -rved a mo-v .uo 
plementary role .Spanish dom'inant .stud, nts u.-.d ih- . ead.ng .en:^s .a 

all grade levels. .Son-e elasse.. also u.eJ mat... ,aN ^ (he .Spa,....;h -'urr.c- 

ulum Dev^-lop.ment Center as supplements . " 

The instruction of lead.ng .nd k.Mfeu.^. n, the pup.i, ...th.i t.;,^u. s wa- 
provided by teams c onsi.stmg of teachers h. were native speakers of che t" o 
. anguages. The fir.st- language instruction was provided by the teacher on the 
eam who was the native spea^r of that language. When a pupil', instructional 
level was very diiterent from that of the majority of hi.s classi^ates, he was often 
sent to a teacher workmg with a group at the appropriate !<.vel. even though ' 
this teache. rmght v. A he a pa. t the u am serving the- i ...t of his class 
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The Model B program served only Spanish-dominant children . At Ludlow 
School. thoe^» children were in grades one through four. In Miller School, there 
was^a second ^^rado cla$>s operating. In all classes from grades one to three, the 
instructional content of Model B paralleled that of Spanish-dominant students of 
Model A, except that materials prepared by the Spanish Curriculum Developm^t 
Center wer^ more widely used as supplements. In the one fourth-grade class (at 
Ludlow) the instructional pattern was different. Students who had come through 
the lower grades of Model B were in a. class with English-dominant children. 
The Spanish-dominant group within this class had 'Spanish-first-language xnstruc 
tion for one hour daily. The remainder of the instructional day was conducted 
in English. ^ 

As was noted in Chapter 1 , the ARRIBA Component was designed to serve new 
in -migrants from Spanish- speaking areas m grade levels above the third, .Instruc 
tion in mathematics, social studies, science, and Spanish as- a first language was 
provided in the Spanish language, English as a second language was also pro- 
vided. Because of the diverse^ backgrounds of the uimigrant group, instruction 
was geared to the skill levels of the pupils as they came to the program, Iluwever 
as far as possible, the instruction in subject area^s. except language arts, paral- 
lels the content of regular English instruction of the grade level, In'^both the 
instruction in languages and in other areas, a combiiiation pxogiam dt-vcl^pcd 
and commercial materials was used. In the Spanish rec^'^n^ arc. ^au■ila\^ l^ .vts 
were the basis of the instruction , 

Evalu ation Proc cdur t: ^ , 

The evaluation described in this rcpci t is a puitiai rc[ i.^.utiun auci an t xtr-n 
sion of the evaluation conducted in previous yeai s 

The assessment ot standardized tost pt.rforiTiancc of Spanish-dominant chil- 
dren in Grades 2-4 is a replication of the niCthodolog^ used m previous years. 
Students v/ere tested on instrun;cnts nurinLd in Puerto Rico, and used in a J 968 
city wide evaluation of Spanish- donunant students. In addition to this replication, 
the testing program vvas cycled up aid. to the fifth grade, paralleling the upv,ard 
cycling of the Alodel A component. As v. as the case v^ith Grades 2 4, performartce 
was compared with pic- program results and norms. In addition lo this upward 
cycling. Spanish-dominant first grade children were tested for the first tune. As 
there is no pre -program baseline for this group, jIs performance was coriipared 
only to the test-publisher's norms. 

The testing of English-dominant Alodel A students was modified, because the 
citywide standardized testing program was altered. City wide, the California 



Achievement Tests are being substituted for Stanford and^Iowa tests used in the 
past. An equating study for Enghsh-domina^t students Potter-Thomas School 
is part of this substitution process (see Appendix 7.1) . lo limit the number 
' of tests being administered to any one pupil, the English-dominant testing u*as 
confined to the language-arts subtests. These tests were the ones of primary 
interest to program planners. . ^ 

•s. 

As was the case in previous years, the data from the last administration 
of the English-language norm-referent tests at Potter- Thomas School pr^or to 
the Upward cycling to the grade level of ihe bilingual program served as the 
pre-program. baseline. .Tables in the "Findings" section of this chapter show 
% the year of the pre-program baseline' Tests for fii bt~language assessment were 

as follows: 

.Second g rade*. Kn^^Iish-dominant pupils : Stanford" Achiev(»n;ent Primarv 
U, four subtests, Word iVieanixig, Paragraph Meaning, Spelling and Wot'i 
Study Skills/ ^ , 

.Third -throuf>h fift h ^ra d e, English -dominan l-^ pupils ] k i-ubic 

Skills, Heading . .Vocabulary and Language (l iV) subtei^ts. LcAeJs adn.in 
istered were appropriate for the children's grade level. 

.First through th i rd grade > Spani&h doi.anant pupils . ^Pruoba de Destiezas 
^ Basicas en Lp^tura (Test of Basic Reading Skills) . 

.Fourth, tifth and sixth grade, Spanish -domincint pupils . Prueba de Lectura 
<^ (Reading Test) . 

^ In Model A, pupils i$i attendance during the testing period w^ere examined-. 

Because of the complexj^y of the testing, with first-language, second language 
and the city wide tests being adniinistered , it was difficult to arrange'makeup 
testing. When multivariate analysis of variance wa^ used, pupils who were absent 
for one or more subtests had to be eliminated, A^li^ result of these tuo factoxs, 
the number of scores analyzed was less than the number of students ori roll. 
The num^ber of students on roll and number lesti^d in each c Jinponc j? e i:.h«>v;ii 
m table 7.1. 

, All tests (except those of the pre-prcj^i uir. haseLnes) vvtie adr^iin^.^ter 
^^y classroom teacheri^ in regular classroom settings m Ai.-iy IMT-L Gnc of tht- 
thr^-e membente of the program evaluation staff was present at ail testing .^t^^sioiis 

Hionitored the process. Teachers were asked to follow test instructions 
explicitly , , 

In confoJ nnty with a new city\Mde pohcy, niectings v.-ere held with teaijhers 
^ prior to adniinistiation ot tiie tests. Ai these nieetingb teachers vveic ptiniltcd to 
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look at test samples and vvere given copies of test instructions. They ^-^.ere encour* 
ag^d to give their children practice following these instructions (using teacher 
made items) and, where appropriate, practice using separate machine -^dcoi able 
answer sheets . ' • 

Where pre-program baselines existed, analysis of variance or multivariate 
analysis of variance was used. Where no pre-program i)aseline was'available, 
descriptive statistics were computed. Where appropriate, correlation was 
computed between performance and the amount'of bilinguarinstruction » 

Findings 

R fesults Spanish-Dominants 

^ Table 7.2 shows performancd of first-grade Spanish-dominant students ip ' 
Model A and Model B on the Prueba de Destrezas Basicas en Lectura. Performance 
of the students was clearly superior to that o£the rural, Puerto Rican norming 
group (the average was above the 85th percentile for both groups) . Examination 
of the tests shows .^hat the high scores came primarily from very high perf9rmance 
on word- and letter-recognition sections of the test. 

Table 7 .3 shows the results for s^econd- and third-grade Spanish-dominant 
students in the Model School programs on this instrument. The analysis of variance 
shows clear superiority of both Model A and Model B students when compared 
to the baseline. Orthogonal comparisons showed that in both second- and third- 
grade pupil performance, the* major differences contributing to the statistical 
sigJuficance were between the baseline and the two model programs. In addition, 
the analysis showed that raw^ scores of the third-grade children were significantly 
better than those of the second-grade. Examination ot the percentile rank of 
the mean score of each grade and program group showed that pupils' scores 
were ^uperioi to those of the rural Puerto Rican norms in all groups except the 
Model B third-grade group. 

In addition to the Model School groups, 14 ARRIBA third -grade students 
completed the Prueba de Destrezas. The average scoie of this group was 93.6 
(standard deviation was 18.5) . This was equivalent to the 60th percentile m 
rural Puerto Rico, and was similar to results obtained in Model A . 

Table 7.4 shows the results of admiViistration of the fourth- and fifth kjrade 
test, Prueba tie Lectura, to Model .\ students. There Vw^ere statistically significant 
differences between baselines and the Model A piogcam at these levels, as well 
as significant increase in raw^ score from fourth to fifth grade. Examination of , 
the percentile ra.ik of the mean score shows, however, that at these grade levels, 
performance was substantially below that of the norming population in Puerto 
Rico. 
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Table 7,5 shows the pjerformance of the small lourth-grade Model B group 
(at Ludlow) and ARRIBA pupils on the Prueba de Lectura. Typical pupil perform- 
ance of the fourth-grade Model B group was above the pre-program baseline 
but not as good as that of Model A students. 

The results of ARRIBA testing in the upper elementary levels are aiiibiguous 
because they are inconsistent from giade level to grade level . In the fourth grade, 
typical pupils' performance was above that of the pre-program baseline, In'the 
fii'th grade it was poorer than the baselijae. Testing was not conducted in the pro- 
gram previously in the bixth grade. However, teachers asked that it be administered 
in their ARRIBA classes. Student performance was at the 36th percentile. This 
grade level's pre-program 1968 performance was at the eighth percentile ^ 

In oi^der to. see whether decline in iModel A pupil perforjnance vis-a-vis Puerto 
Rican norih groups could be attributable to pupil educaticJnal experiences m which 
bilingual, traditional English -language and traditional Spanish^language instruc- 
tion were mixed, ail analysis was undei taken of fifth-grade Model A students. 
An estimate of the length of English instruction which Spanish-dominant students 
received before entering the program was made through checking the appearance 
of^pup^iPnames in previous years* program directories and comparing it tu the 
1973-1974 report of the date of the pupils' arrival on the mainland , The data 
were felt to^be somewhat unreliable, but probably good enough to detect a ^^trong 
relationship. The correlation between the number of years of traditional Lnghsh 
instruction and performance on the Spanish reading test was - .15 (df-20) . This 
correlation was in the range of chance. Because of the procedural problems. 
It IS not knov.n whether this outcome is caused' by a lack of clear i'elatjonvbhi[; 
or by the unreliability of the estimate of the length of all-English instrucUun 

English Dominants 

Performance of second-grade English- dominant students on the Stanford 
Achievement Test is shown on Table 7.6. Clear-cut, statistically significant 
differences between the 1970 pre-program baseline and pupils enrolled in 1974 
were evident on all four subtests. The strongest difference was in Spelling; (8 
months of grade equivalent) , folloWed by Word Study Skills and Word Meaiung 
The smallest gain, three months of grade equivalent, was in Paragraph 'Ic'a.iing, 

Iowa test performance of third-, fourth- and fifth-grau^j students is i^hcv.n 
in Table 7.7. At all levels, pupils in the progiam were scoring better than pie- 
progran] groups. Multivariate analysis of variance showed that,grade-le\ cl 
differences, program differeoces and the interaction between the two were statis- 
tically significant fur all skill areas measured. Vocabulary, Readijig and Language. 
i 
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Comparison ui the porfornianco of the 1974 students uith the basehne bhou y gains 
rcinging from one month of grade equivalent (VocabOiary and, Language m the 
fourth grade) to two years (Vocabulary, Grade 5) , Tf(e interaction significance 
resulted primarily from the large difference in performance between the lifth- 
' grade groups. The pre-program fifth- ^rade basehne and the 1974 performance 
level djffered by more than a f,ull year of grade equivalent . * 

Evaluator's Comments 
Spanish- Dominant " ' * * 

A 

']pne results of the Mode* A testing of Spanish-dominant children show that 

this comj^onent has produced cleaf-cut improvement over pre-program baselines, 

and is, therefore preserving the pupils' literacy in their mother tongue. IIov. pver 

examination of the^perforn!ance of the ehildrtjn with regard to norming ;^roup*o 

^shows a strong trend' which program.management cannot ign'ore--a trend from 

clearly superior performance leveis at the lower grades to lower -thah-norm- 

. group performance in oldw children. Examination of the tests themseKes 

suggests the reason for this trend^. At the earlier grade levels, high ptjrlormanee 

can be obtained by acquiring discrete, highly* teachable skills (suOh as letter 

recognition, phonics. ( umprehension oX single words) . As the children mov.» 

upward through the grades the skills necessary for good scores'depend Ic^.s 

on these discrete skills and more on the students' ability to ^ompreht^nd v i Mvu 

language and to make inferences which demonstrate undei standing iheot* . 

skills become more iniportant, performance seems to dt^cime. For exam[jle, 

review of the subt^'i>ts which make the Prueba d(^ Pestre/Ji, Hasicas bhow.-> 

that the high level of hr::>t grade pt^rforiTiance Ocime about llaou^h ver\ h\^h 

performance in letter niatcluii^, word inutching ducx decoding sect.ori^,, Irt 

the third grade, periormanct* in the^t' skill aica:^ iemamed at high levels. 

but parallel development of reading co'-ipi ehension did not take place. ^ \i 

fourth grade, there is a discontinuity m which performance drops from at 

or- above the norm to below the Wvcl of native Spanish speakers. Tlu^ appeals 

to be due to a change in test content. In contrast to the earlier tests which 

include recognition and decodint, skill.s, the te.st fur the fourth and filth x' , 

focuses on com.prehen.sion (\'ocabulaT'y , Speed ot Comprehension ar.d Level 

of Comprehension) suggesting that it the progran. is tc proVi^c .laL;- Span:sii 

language reading sk^Us, additional empha.sib in mstruaion ilus. plae, .1 

on understanding the njeaning oi what it> reavi 
> 

The pattern appai ent in the Alooel A coniponent wa^^ repiioatea ni the ...uuei 
data, except that in every grade leve'l perlormanee was somewhat poorer than in 
Model A 

Ir. ^ontrajrt to these .systerncitu, pattern^ in the Model School progranis, iesulti> 
in AHftliiA ale ambigucmb In the thnd grade, performarice was .sin^ilar to that of 
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the Model School groups, in the fourth and fifth gx^ades it was substantially 
poorer. In contrast, sixth-grade test results indicate a good level of perfor- 
mance. The low number of pupils in each of these grade levels of ARRIBA, 
and the great heterogeneity of the population served, suggest that the perfor- 
mance in this program, may depe nd on the specific group of pupils served m 
a given year in a specific grade level:- 

English" Dominants 

Improved performance was observed in Cnglish-dominant students across 
all grade levels of the Model A for the first Ume . This highly coYisistent impr(;ve 
ment suggests that the instructional modifications in the teaching of English 
reading and language arts were probably effective. One caution needs to be 
observed, however. As the 1974 testing was conducted as part of the equating 
study, and as teachers had focused on test-taking skills, at least a part of 
this gain may have depended upon improvtiment in the way the pupils took 
the test. Maintenance of the gains m subsequent years' evaluations vmIT clarify 
whether the English-dominant pufjils' imprcvemopt was, in fact, a result ol 
the changes in the instructional program, 
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Table 7. 5.Comx>cu:ason of Spanish-Dominant Pupils in tlie Second and Third Grade 
with P re-Program Baseline Groups — Test de Destrezas Basicas 
En Lectura 

'"^^^ ^ ' Baseline Model A Model B 



Grade 2 - 

Mean S7.^* 89.3 80,6 

Percentile Rank of Mean 35 75 62 

Standard Deviation 20.5 16.4 22.2 

NO. of Cases ' " 266 39 

Grade 3 

Mean ^ 69.9 93.8 Ri,2 

Percentile Rank of Mean 21 61 45 

' Standard Deviation 57,9 . 18.1 22,3 

NO.' of/Cdses 3 32 83 /4 
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Planned Orthogona l Coinj^^ai Ij^ o!>s 

Models A and B v^^r<3us ^.^r,*-! iri*- vithir. ->'.o!ifi n 

- i"; . ' dt - l/^H^, P V .U'U 

Models A and h rbu- li'if -~ w'lUii*' tr-it.i i' 



A nalysis of Varianc e 

Source ^ M^-an ofjuan^ ' df V : 

Grade 1 Ui^K..; ] ]rK\ .^u-I 

program S^J3^.0 J .^^ 

Interaction M^5.7 1 o. ) :. ^ 

Error r^'».;.4' ^-^a. 
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Table 7.5 Results of 1 stiug Model B and /\RRrBA Student-, in Aih rhrougii 
blh Grades on the Prueba de Lectura v 



ilem 



Grade A 



Model 



ARRIBA 



Mean 

'percentile Rank of Mean 
^td. Deviation 
No. of Cases 



2:. 3 

13 
10.0 
9 



20,4 

10 
11.5 

•15 



Oi'ide 5 / 



Mean 

Pe r c t» ra 11 tr Rank )l Meai 
Std. Deviation 
No. of Gases 



16,4 
1 

15 



Gra4<_ ^ 



Meaa 

I'ercei.i i i t Rank o: 
Si::. Deviation 
Nv; . of Ca::jes 



36 
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V'ibie 7.6. Purforniance of English-Dominant Model A Second-^Gradt" Studinis 
• on the Stanford Achievement Test, Primary Battery II ^ v':ompare/i 
with 1970 Pre-Program Baseline 



Item Word Paragraph Word Study 

Meaning MeanTng Spelling Skill s 



Baseline (N=42) 



Mean 


6.1 


8. 


6 


2. 1 


16.5 


Grade Equivalent of Mean 


1-7 


1. 


6 


1.5^ 


] A 


Standard Deviation 


3.8 


6. 


3 . . ' 


'/ a' 


6.3 


Model A (N--=9()) 






. 


















Mean 


11. 6 


15. 


7 


1 .0 


25. 5 


Grade Equivalent of Mean 


2.1 


1. 


9 


2. J 


] .9 


Standard Deviation 


5.8 


8. 


9 


6.1 




Multivariate Analy\sis of 


Variance 
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Word Meaning 
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Spelling 
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31.4 
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-Table 7.7. Comparison of Model A En&l isb -Donn nant Pupils' Iowa Tt^st Porformance 
with Pre-Program Baselines 



Vocab . 



Grade 3 (Bas? Year is 1971) 

Mean Grade Kquiv. 2. '3 

Std .Dev. (Gr .Equiv . ) .59 
No. of Cases 



Basel ino 



Read, 



2.3 
' .61 

89 



Lnng. 



2.3 
.51 



Vocab, 



Mode] A. 



React. Lang. 



2.f» 
.^1 

88 



.66 



Grade 4 O^ase Year i-^ 1972) 
Mcaa Grade Equiv . 3.4 
Std. Dev. (-Or. Equiv.) 1.4 

Xo ot Gases 

Grade 5 {iU^^e Year is 19 72) 
Mean Grade ^quiv. ' 3.3 
Std. Dev. (Gr. L|uLv.)i I 
•No. ut Cases 



3.2 
i .1 



I .0 

56 



3.4 
1.0 



3 . ; 

1 .0 



1 .0 



3.4 
1.0 

56 



3.5 
9.9 



1.3 
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,0(, 1 
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Apper^dix 7.1. Cunver.^ion Tables lui lU'Stating First-Language Fnglish Reading 
Objej?tives m California Ac^hiev^nient Test Terms 

At the time that standardized tesj/ing cf reading and assoeiated bkili:^ wa.. 
introduced into the Model A component of Let's Be Amigos, the School Distri'. t 
v/as using the Stanford Achievement Tests, Primary Battery 11 (2nd grade} and 
the Iowa Tests of F:5asie Skills {3rd through 8 grades) fpr city wide evaluation 
Because good pre prograni assessments of pupil competence were available, 
program objectives were stated in terms of these two instrument package .b. 
Since the second operational year, program assessment has made use of seh u d 
subtests of these instiument packages. In subsequent /c-ars therejwas change 
in city wide assessment, with the California Achievement Tes«, battery cv/mmg v 
into use. The data presented in this appendix ai^e designed to permit pro^iaia 
objectives for the irnglish-dominant group to be restated in terms of the instru 
ments to be used on a city wide L.isis. 

ill order to be able to eontinue to evaluate the impact of Knglish-donanant 
&tudenti> participating in Alodel A, an equipercentile converj^ion of sele( tt d subtest 
was made from Iowa test scores to California test scores. The equated bubtcstd 
were those vvhich, in the opinion of a test-constiuction specialist, mear^ared 
the same pupii skills The equating was done by administering critital subit sts 
of the Sta'nford Primary Battery II and the Iowa test battery m addition to city wide 
administration of the California Achievement Test package. Ihis dual adniinjstra 
tion was conducted as part ot a city wide program of test adniinistrations As 
originally planned, the tests were to be administered m a counterbalance d cie.-iiJu 
(sonie students being tested with the California first, some with the prev lo-i.-ix 
used testb first) but administrative problems on a eityw ie basis niade il n- c(. s.:>ary 
to fi'r:Dt administer the Cahluinia battery to all pupils. Following this administra- 
tion, pupils in the 2rid through 5th grades completed the Iowa and Staliford U'sts. 
The pio(X'duies for adm-inistering the Stanford and Iowa t(»sts were de.bci ibed 
in Cnaptei 7. California Achievement Tests v. ere adniinist<.'rt>J by cJ^^ssrooin 
tea^ hers to thc-ir Lnglish - dommant pupils The tests e({uat(?d were as foiiows. 

Sta nto i d A ehiev enient Pi Uhary HJatler^y [[Paragraph Meaning and Sp-'lling 

tests with L evel 1 Califomia Ac hiev en.ent fe^ts Heading Compri^hcrLSioi; 
and Spelling tests 

le w a T ests o^t Basu Skills Vov abulai y , Heading, S[)(Mling and Lanf.'■l^^<^e 
bsage t^ubtesls with Califoinia A chu >vei;;en t 'l^'hi- Vocabulai , M»»ad..4. 
Coriiprehension , Spelling, and Usage and StiUv:tuie oubtcsti:>, Si^M^jit- 
took the grad(; appropriate level ot each <)f the tests. 

The i.gures wii^-h Ifyllow :->hov' tlie equ ipei <'entih' t^ur\t s In P)?-' lUT^i, 
obj^'etivt Will i ('otat^'ci i/ii the bcioU' ol ^y'uir ( (iai\'aici.' i''.^ dc : . ' J lior.j 
these ( ui. eh '1 able 7.1 1 shou s ti.c percentile ranks o! the an ^ 
ol r.nglish i)u{Mn<i?it .studera-^ on . a< h tFi" .-.ubtc^-^lr, o! the (^ahtoM.*-; 



AchievonuaU U ,ts. At^ ihci'c wci^ no pie" program bubcline foi the C'aliiornji 
batlery, these scores cannot be put into a context which would confirm the 
Iowa based findings that perfoiuifance s^i English- dominant students has 
improved cx^er pre-program levels. 

■ r ' 
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Tabi^ 7. 



1.1. Percentil'e RanRs of Mean Scores of Engiish-Dom'inant Students 
in Model A on California Achievement Tests Used in Cit|y Wide 
Testing • ^ 



Grade 
Level 



Reading- 



Mathematiacs 



Language 



Spelling Total ' 
Battery 



1 
2 

3 
4 
5 



44 
26 
15 

26 
24 



41 
32 
19 

20 
39 



38 
24 
16 
29 
34 



39 

.& 

20 
20 



41 
23 
15 
23 
30 



^ 



2: 



1 
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o 
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CALIFORNIA RE/\D1N(; COMPREhhNSION / 



Figure 7.1.1. Conversion of second-^rade pupils'* Stanford Achu^vem^Mt lest 
Paragraph Me.aning scores into California Reading Comprehension sicros. 
Stanford scores are grade equivaJents from Primary Battery II, California 
Achievement Test scores are raw scores from Level I. Stanford Achievement 
N=107, Calif ornia N^iOS pupils. 
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CALIFORNIA SPELLING 



Figure 7»1.2» Conversion of second-grade pupils* Stanford Achievement Test 
Spoiling scores to California Achievement Test Spelling scores. Stanford 
scores are grade equivalents from Primary Battery II. California Tests 
are raw scores from Level I. Stanford N=105, California N=102. 
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Figure 7.1.3. Conversion of Grade 3, A, and b lown Vocabul..rv . "t;^ 

California Achievement Test Vocabulary score^>. KnvM scores ;irc . ! « V 
equivalents; California scores are raw scores. Jlurves match umio i It .N'l . 
Iowa tests are Levels A (3rd grade), B (Ath grado), and C (3th p,rade) . 
The number of students in each leveJ is "as follows: Iowa 89 (3rd grado), 
95 (Ath grade), 50 (5th grade); CaJifornia 86 (eAd grade), 89 (Ath grade), 
A 5 (5th grade). 
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CALIFORNIA USAGE AND STRUCTURE 



Figure 7.1.4. Conversion of Grade 3, 4, and 5 Iowa Language-Usage tirade- 
equivalent scores to California Achievement Test Usage~and-Structure 
raw scores. Iowa tests are Levels A (3rd grace), -B. (4tK grade), and 
C (5th grade). California subtests are Levels 2 (3rd and 4th grades) 
and 3 (5th grade). The numbers of students in each level are as follows: 
Iowa 90 (3rd, grade), 90 (4th grade), 43 (5th grade); California 80 
(3rd grade), 85 (4th grade), 39 (5th grade). 
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CALIFORNIA R!^\DING iXKn'Rr.HI-NSH'X 



Figure 7.1.5. Cunver.s i {;n ^u' lowa Kv-idin,- 'f!,r.u\i: iquivTilcul .sroros c>r 3rd, 
Ath, and blh grnde.s into CcilLfornii Achievement Test Ro.uiin^4 Cv'^nprc lu-r.^ion 
raw scores. Levels of each group are Lho.^t- indicated lor 1 iguro tIi.-..^ The 
number of students in eacii level arc^ is foiJows: Iowa 90 (^rd gradt;), 93 
(4th gr'ade), 50 (5th grade)t CaJifornia 88 (3rd grade), 88 (4th grade) 46 
(5th grade) . - . , 
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Figure 7.1.6- Conversion of Iowa third-^rade Spelling grade-equivalent 
\ scores into Calif orjjia Achievement Test Spelling raw t^corcs . Iowa test 
Level A is converjtr&d into California Level 2. Ninety-one students took 
the Iowa; 87 students * took the California. ' * 
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Figure 7.1.7. Convert>ioa (jf. Iowa fuurtli-grade SiH llin^; ,,rad<?-equival cMii scurt's 
into Calirfornia Spelling r^iw scores. Iowa test Level B i ^Tonvertod into 
California test Level 2. Ninety-two students took tlie Iowa; 87 took the California. 
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Figure 7.1.8. Convcrsjou of low.i ti!->!r.i<it' .s^u 1 i i ru^ i^r.ido- . »'iu 

scores into California .Achievement lest Spoiling raw ' r >rt**- . f. v.m .<^l 
LeveJ C is converted into Califiuni.i test Ltn*ol 3. i cr tv-n i lu* sfide^^t-? 
took the Iowa; 39 took two Calliorni*!. 
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The Let's Bt' Amigos prugi'ain gual is to give all i^s parucipants baMC reaciir^g 
bKillfe in both ?he mother tongue and the second language. Program staif havt 
r^»cognized that development of reading competence in the second langua^t io 
dependent upon oral mastery ot the students' second laxiguage, and is tacuitat^d 
by reading skill m the student^.' mother tongue. As a result of this v- wpoint, 
the loliovving progran. outcomes have been spe^;itied 

.Spanii^h dominant pupils m the Model School third grade should be per 
forming in English at a level snmilar to that of English-dominant children 
at the end of the "^r- ^laae (i.e , have ^ grade-equiv alent score of approx.- 
xmately ] . 8 in .M^y of the third grade) . 

.iieginning m the tourth graot , AiodeJ ^cnooi Spa4"..^h-':k.::rr.ji!.t p^<p..s' 
graWp^ji should 0^. at or.e year ^\ giaeit e jUivaitnl scor. :or ^ gi-x'^i^ I* • ^ 
Therefore, fourth giadc pupli^^ bhi'^lc average 3.8 'C,X\ tiith^rcKie p.<{ 
should a\"erage -1 tJ 

Lriglish-domuic^nl '--tui'-.entc^ ii\ ii.c: :. 'h . ^ .-^ -r ^ iw.:., 

^^eli enough n\ Sp'atiish t;e t^;.^c* vi IL.v,-- • . r-">,! lu.: * \. \ 
abu' to t>pecify ck-aily the n :r:.:*.ii. - ..-^ - ■ , - : • . : - 
av V eptable 

In the ARRIBA . u: p. n^'t.„.. , .^i . . • ;^ — . ^ - 

miU.-^t oTwhorr. dia r.^.t ii-xv e c ^til^ r - ^ • ; ^ '.'..^r. r* ' ^ 
Lk^'jciusA^^TT'the g.L^^ ^.^*tel*OL evi* .l'. li'ii Snc-ni.-K : : ii ' 
Cieai.^<:'Ut te-.^ outj 'm^.- hav t-'vn sptwf' i ritL : ^ ' • ' - * ' 

pr^'Vided a.'t' an in'Ji.v ,4ti0ii ITit* i». . ' . »: o •*» * 

\\^ the J e-ji^.\ o;. pwCt-r:' , l^j. ?, ^. t^ .in rr er..: ■ / n' ■ tn ' ' t 

..pfci).' r ol the tar^' : lai^g .<:;^^ p.^^, - se./..r.d auu^;e ^'^a . -^r: . 

t'j the ;„hiiai: en In the ^ v.t ot ^'Icd tht- mot: a^'.^-jr: ^.^^ a[>.i -J ,.n:;. a :l 

t.n.e iiO:, o* riie day in l^v anu i\ i ; .u::>t ^,iadt^ HOV .n fcf- wr.d V'\ ihii'J 
^latit thf' f'r;tiie att<_jn<;.n ->^'— . Aa- fi- \<^Wi\ tv^ i* ainin^: ^ri il;e < ( Icin^. 
A se.b ->taritiru p^'^ti <>: "K* .u^tiu.t^.' v .k-^ <! v wt.*.'w ar i it.^, l-; i» ^ 

^irM.4a/:f , t ^:^nin,, .r; ^ri- ^/a-j' '^p..n..>:: -j..,,:! m. ^;'.pj'-» ■! - > , •\ 

l^radi (Kn^.--h i'-iiinan* i}-..-. In - iianr. ^tit-et r-\Miers i-^aVL D.^t Li-^^^O : 
*.eei^ hin^ tfit i»-adir.^ </ hr.^i.. \\,*^ Spann^h U';rn;n<^nt g'ouf^ 'J he LaiMia" 

matf r ^al- ha^. ' h- -n ^ ^ ♦ t- a i. i.^-: a-nn^ ''Span-'Knt' I -.^Ji-h d-.z iN.a-t 
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in (>r\if! iv. .1 H^mnH^dair iww ist-^viri.i ^ . -y^ < : il small group second lanj_,uai t- 
instructive^ v/as prov lUt-d U;: ctl)c.ut ;.nt' K^ ui ' lay beginning wun the ^.ec jr:d 
j^iuvic 1 hib ^ot.LnU - lan^uai^c Ui^^:: u-. tio:. v. - j-r vwdcd in small gi'ouus anr, 
\^at> prt'C -niiiiiaiit In . ^al -iarai At>T ' c. ' \* .a^ ol th:8 oi al aural ausn ti< \ , 
pupilis ueii t.ilca :nt ^ I ^uia: ciu at 'LfU i.-i r Uv tion.d level, 

A tr.c ;% ^pharc-. . : j>c'. urid- Lr.i^uai_" .ii£>ii ac t.^r^ jid not involve r^•aaing, 
only the Mode. .\ ^lua^.^ni .'.hu had o^-t.. ir. 'Kc or .^ra:.. :oi n.or-/ than a year, 
and had '.orr.plt t--a 'h*- a., t^io^^p pio*^:.*. .i' a v.t-.e m regular secona-Iangua^ e 

Th ' . b I . n'.,:.t .-ti.. i ^i.;^. ^p.i»..^jn- dcr .Tiar.t ^<'hildrtjr. . 1 hv iiv-^trK^c- 

tiur.al pattern . ;a .ar.f^ ^ct^,. - pi:<i.:c. t<v '-hat uio^'tjed lo: ^'pani sh - speaking 

pupilb oi' <Ji< » .i i r.f .'i.-^ c.»-cr ui'iei tjr.t- ^ ab the lack of separate [":.»;i\^h^ 
:^eccnd lan^uag* .a - : . r. _ ''.^wi.- vr.V rin^ ih- pi ograrr. above the : r.-* 
gradf. In Moiel r t:.- r.' ; ■ r:.', - • i ! *ne :"g.iar classes of the pro i: rain 
1 ne tecxcnt»r^. f s ' i - ir.^U \:. -.i t. n ;t: 'r; i! ^ cl:.o-' to pio'c ^i^' 

the Oi a* a^Tci . l: ^wi..:.^ i>.-^o'\'v ^ : t/^ ..i. ' v^ao hngjish A 

ILere v, as : : , Il-ot ..r. , ..r^i :h* i : s v x-^ ^ ^.k- t^ivc th^' Ln^. ^'h 

inL^Jl^.' >_r. . a::. . * ' i'^-- i" ' ii th^- pi f ' n 

oi *r-.c \.'ouc. ^' .. . * ' > 1 ^-^J - - I > .. I ^^A^.' i^'.fii." l.ii^ .L.-h't*. /i'T man* 

pupils A^ : r.^ u Cr.a. " ' *. | ^. f o:.- h\ n <A ^Avc.ii.sr fu-.-.y. 
r .r ^ * _ :. a , - j.. ; r.^ . 

lr.*j \i\t^'.:W /\; ■: ' .ic^ ~ ^ : - ; ; . . . ^. j U — : ^ - r^^-s, - ^ " 

-^tuU'-ntr> ^d.r. ,ji a. " p5.'t r. * ! i^.v t. . --^ , t a' h'. I s hH''^■ i -^purr* . * : « i h n^ 

of ij'^'ginn.iif. : * a ! .1. 1 f't:.' -r. , * - ; - . i v . t:.o r ^ i^. * a ' . pp» ? xO- 

1 he rcauin,^ .n^t. ; \ r \\r \:\,Ki \ - ; : ' . -i, 'Kt 1 c<r : .i^ i 

cif;p»'arjrit, .n :r.i i A^ =>l.j.: . : i. : > : ^-^ac^r.).: t- ^ i ^'i:.^ ..^ ^. i 

v.itL Lngli^h i: ' n ^r*- ' - ' ' \ - '.t> -jc ' ^. ^ ' ^ ^ 

all ^^tU'Ucnt-^ . i.' r '1 1 v' : c: _ . r^h : : c-, : 



I' 



M.; 'U^h ' . 'I at • • . . ^ > : ^,.n a. - ^:..n'Jai ui^cu r^a'txrv^, 

and liPecir .k..*^ l- , i: ^ : .<xii^ u-^ 'lAhe result- th-;se - 1- ■ 

i nU'i\\)* i ir. i I'^A; ^ r.' . <c ' ', . . ;. r ! / pa:...^h .i' 'i.ii r.^r.l pUf>»i L-' p^ • * 

r itin- *' .1: } i.f^.i^-L. : . ' . ' i ^/ : / • . * ii , \ .p . * . * \ ( -^ 1 ■ IN . i t', t <i.i- * 

tw - :<.u r * I'i ? ;^ . :. v ^. , > "r . * .rl. .pr»t' vi \f*ai a i* v" , 'iT. .ilc^ 

iV'rto?r:>an ^ ^ '.^ . , . ^ .:.t p 'n^ i \ pr. . 'a... .r Spui'". sK w*. a.^» 

' 8-1 



a ret>ult v. hi<.li :"iia\ tk'd\* di i^uX} ii^r\ cunipie relationshipj:>*b*.'tvvecn test corit'*:it 
and pupii iiicituritN ih.t ifcjUit xmpiiei? that Knglish eakers tested inu^^t hav^ 
nad 6ub^>tantial readii.^'^ k:i ;v. it-.u^c o*' Snai.ibh 

in iht^ .XlvKlB.^ 'jn.p'.i.t r\i . prt\ .vju.^ i» btiiig ^u^gcbU-.i In-j^t pupK ct^rnr^rtt^ivje 
in reading Ln^^hi^:! v. ^iii.uai ro tl^at i:ati'/o Fngiibh ^.-prakers al ihK.- of iiri^t 
grad^* rt'gcM dlf^iy ^: v r.Mtr.»'j: tr r pup • u.^urth o» :i:'*n ^^rader:r 



a partia: ai.v x. ^y, ./.^Jj. '.i.^:;.^ .n th.^ V^rih a^' evaluation. ^Aiae 

Spanibh dc'ri.inant .>t _ir r.::r :r th:id, : -u.lh. titih ^;r<k^'- w-^iv tt dtc-d with instrCi- 



than thfc tar^; t ^ij'-Ij lr> r .1,^.. 
exan.med v.iih ai. :r. -i: .i:.*tr.i J*.-; 
Spanish i^pvak.r.t; p^; . - ' ; i>y 



[;ot^ ; * j! ::at.v^ ^-.p.^arrro tv,o year.^ younger 



nio i»' 'h»- ^ -;alu 



f ,- 



V.'ord Stud\ ^^rviw.- '] 

r>pfakei - .1. ^ 
1 >Vt^ JTi :[ I- 7 

i.al.'-e .Sp >: ' 
i.ar -n ^ \ — 



^-r^a^.^.-^h .^ *. 

p^ >Oi Ol ->t *■ I I' 
1 St" all' li ♦ ^ 
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gioup, ihvAij were tooine ohildrtn oi Mispanir uri^m, who had greater exposui*.- 
to the Spanish language Uian v/.r.ei Knghj:>h- dominant pup] Is. 

In Mudrl P> . all Spani.sh .Mnar.t t-tucJenli:. of gradt'b thrt-e and foui v. wrW' 
pie.^ent on the tebtuig dvi\ and had an> ^'^p* r a^n^ v m reading L^nglish ut re e\ 
annned 

in ARUIBA ail '^[^^n w>h dwiianant ^IMk nr^ wi:o hau ar^x » xprrit^n^-t ai i ► t Ini). 
Kiiglish m grades thr thra'igh. n\ and v.' le prt_*oent en liu.' d<iy::^ v iiei: \'t< 
inbtrumt*ntb were adr: ;ni?>l< i ed , r»' t.* d 

Ail ' lan^, ^ *t / t i» ..'a :^.^^•l^a c-it- ? t :.a-' *ior *!.^ • \ 

langua^t' tf'^tai^ 't>^--l ^ *. 'c^' v- - wi .l.ii,^ * . in ad\..!i. -^ti i^r.^, K-\-* 

t»otr. , the pubi.sh'M iT'-t '.Li..- V, " : ^ :^'dc.'. ^'d ^^<pi.' . ^.'>.'-c[j; thcit ii -tiaeM^r 

wert read t'.'. o t::-.- ^ - ' ^ : ^ . i ir-'i:r^ tar, • t .^tn^: ^a^^. tVe 'e^^t , th'^r^ 

ihe^ Wi-r K r t-p".' it'_ n 't , ■ - . . f r : ^ ^pi. Th* ^ was i \iAv<\ 



Kia.:e ^ 1:. ^r... 

<j ua ".. 

b* a* - * 

: I g) acu \ • 
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In urdei tu uudci bland uhy pru^^iaiii pL'rfurniance in Models A and B was 
often incunsistent with prugiam objuctuus, and to understand the differences 
between the levels of performance uf pupilb in the programs, stepwise regression 
analysis was computed This analysis examined the relationship between pupils' 
characteristics and their performance. The characteristics used were years 
in program, birthplace, honiH iangua^^<.' (Spanish Lnglish or bo^n) and grade. 
Separate analysis was made for each subtest of the Stanford~~\V(/rd Meaning. 
Paragraph .Meaning. Spelling and Word Study Skills. Results show that a 
meaningful prediv tion oi perfornance could not be made fron. the four preciiclor 
variables even thou^;h statistically significant relationships qpuld be found 
The obiamed regiession iTiodels predicted fiom 9% (WordvMeaning) to 12% (Word 
Study Skills) of the perT^nzian^ e variance, with grade r^nd hon^ie language having 
the -Btronget?t i elati' -nships In none ui the tinai^egression models did length 
oi time in the pr^^graui ' n.*M ge an t^lenicni with predictive value. 

Spanish Pel t< g iLdi'^e oi ^-^jJ^^-'^^' iV^mnanl ru|>i!s 

iourth- ane. Ulth ^raUe .v.^Tt i A h.ng..o!.~donl?^ant stucit.-nti3 were tested m 
tiu'ii s»{vond lari^Uu^.,t' >pcinL^ii lii." ^j^^cb^ Ue "l^estreza^? Basicas en Leet ura 
wix^ used lor tluo puipo^ Pei J:oi L.xrm' oi the Pnglish dominant children is 
^hov.n in 'lab^t <; 2 ha^;h -^u';t- t oliu^M: t'eparatel , because the knou iedg^^ 
ot Spanibh ne^e^c^aiy a*, l.u.-.'' u-'li cr. k-il.'I^ subtest vanes Letter and Word 
Feco^^nitK'n r* :r( - less kn^^v. ]« -i;^^* </ "^j/an.sh pei^'^rr-anc ■ because >/n;e b»\* 
tionb ot U d^pena p^ ir. a: i'\ upoii phuri.> xi d kr.ov» it'd^'^- c-f the h^tlei \- a i^J"T 
be* anti* ipated t< i i gr^jdp . wns.d- *t>iy wj^w > tfjan Wa- <ai^: v Iw^h ttir u . • 
v'vas planned, p'-'i Uji :\riu ^ or; th:^ bt- v» ry , ' \-\ tn<- av-r i: 

ooth twurth arid liltri ^la^ie- tiv \;p 'rr lan^-. ot (^'^y^ett the te^^ \\ ' 
apable ol n.^'a.-^-.i ir^^ 

Ihv occonci ar*d tn.) t -^abt^^^.t.- . '.,o.e. M-.'ufi.ng ar.d V-nat i apb 'iean^: ^ , v. t re 
atptndent upon u k.:uv.a'dgt^ vjI the ^^fau-ibh lan^iuagf . 1 h^ i^saltb bnov^ [j^^rfoi 
a.ance ab high. a., eould rea^t^nabl'y ilu C\-^:p.in bor. v ith third ^rade 

nuri\.s shou ^ ti,.-. ;< a th giad^' impiLi ^v t =^ig/' o:- v us at the 40th p^'^' (^nta^ 
ill V, jvd .Meaning dnn liv Nuti- pf^i ^nW.t :'arj,^iaph t. on}pi elieiibion ii. the 
fifth grade, pertorn;ani_a_ • -ib t':,.- .Uta u*'i * nt.it- mi \Vor<i Mearan;^ and thi 
SBth f)ercx'ntile in iairagr-^iph C p^ b- \ - on tht* thud ^,:adt' noi!uc> ^ln» ^" 
iCbUltb bUgge-^t tha' the f.r *- l.n^l.^t) c/. 'nant ''iitb gradr ^ ip »^ ad 

^panisn nea' i> c : ^ - : ' lur.J I'lit.!'. i( . ^ 'I i-u ' dh 

ide fOn^I^sh i .irit ^ / >ia - . ■ , , wi <i, ' - . t ' " . . d> . ,.• 

»dJ^a*•' .\,.c -dird K'-i-i' * •' 

ttf 'gj e- ' i a .a.-i ij, ,1 , , pai ii' i * . \ ^d ' tit'-' )i ^^lu.ui ti ^u-'^ i.<ii » j . , 
wa iraa? ir _ •■^d' ; t > a. a* ;-da.^.'li' di . ri. ^ dai^ *« di^j . . . ' 

pta aa aTi' in * >P'iai ^d > »ai:'^-*> a a<i>/ , i 's- i <i^-» v. id ' 
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group, ^>tatibtiLally signiiKanl patU'in^ I'mei . I'dt tht y c vj^lamed only SHiali 
portions of the total variance UOo oi leso) i-'>uth the- Woid Mean:-,:; an<l thr L'oni- 
preiien^^iun scoies e(>uki best be [>ieLih'tr(l fi uiii ^rade level. Word ?Je-anin^ was 
al.'^o de[»endt-nt on the hun;e l,cingua^;i^ p<itlern of the .-.tudcnt, C\)in[)JH'h« 'n.-M^n 
wtXiy predietaljlt Irun^ biithplaee. \t ai iii -the pru^i'a^^i did not haw a eunti ihu 
lion to Hiake in pxedi^liun e^l perieiinanet i;t'\ond thai inacu- b\ gradi- level, 

lA aia ai' ^ ^ 'oim iei'it^> 

Rei:ults ol this^ i ^ .-^ear* ii ^.^nfinue-i ^ une.u,^ioni> derived from the I'-otm^ 
conaut t»,'d m tlie p! cv loins year in \h d^. 1 A . i^oth yeai data showc^d that ,-^ecop.d- 
language ()ei forruan^e oi the F^n^li^h doii.mant ^hildieii and the youngvr Spar^bh' 
dominant children m Alodt. 1 A ^oud both groups having riiast^ y levels elose 
to. it not gieater tiian . ILuSc sni^v^ifu vi b\ [)rogran. planners However, grov.th 
ul Model A Spaiiibh a(;iinnant ^ luichrii'b . ^nd lan^^ua^f.* pel forh. anec \v clearly 
slower than that which trie ui)je.tiVL.- ni^'^cst^a Vui both »4hnic ^loup -. pupil- 
backgrouiui v ariauK' - e>. aiian^ d dm : nl''ibjtt iw lui , . i.-i*' '^jI ^. 

the patte; n 

i hi.- r^-aam^ pv ' . n <xn * - .:i w ' ► . >' ♦ 

<ib<>ut uj! al ^nd i.r.^., ^^^t■ I : .p- i CI . , u r '1' ' ' " ' 

pupi dt r ^ r u-'Ci .n tn.it b.ic!.' i i> ^ r r r • ^ . . i 

ui al V oii.pt u nee ill ^h- j : , . : 

a\d drn^io;., ! <i[ til; > . 



in N . b ; > 

f'Xfyt" latli n ill iL^v ^ . 

dav I o- • i:^^ • L m 
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Table 8a. English Perf or.Tiance of Spanish-Dominant Pupils on Stanford Primat 



hodel A. 

3rd Graoc 

5th Grade 
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English Performance of Spanish-Dominant Pupils on Stanford Primary Battery II 











Meaninq 


SOGllinq ^ 


v:ord 


Study 


Skills 


Com*^osi te 
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SD 


^ Mean 
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Table 8.2. Performance of English Dominant* Fourth- and Fifth-Grade Pui)iLs 
on Spanish Reading Test, Test de Destrezas Basicas en Lectura 



Item 



Letter and Word Word Paragraph 
Kecogni t ion Mean Ing Mean ing 



CompOb i t 



Fourth Grade 
Mean 

Percentile Rank of 
Mean** 

Stc>"~dard Deviation 
No. of Pupils 



60.1 

80 



13. 8 
U) 



12. S 

50 



1 1 . T 



Fifth Grade 
Mean 

Percentile Rank (;l 
Mean** 

Standard Utviution 

No, of Pupils 



4 . 0 



.0 



1 .(> 



^ IH pupils ol thio .:iou^> Vs... -1 ill ,,.1. 
F-^ngl ish 

Percentile rank is b ist ^ nn <] - 
end-'Oi - trie- vear . 



CHAPThR 9 SPANISH HKADlNd PKRi- OiUIANCt: IN TiiK JTNiOH lilCii >ri\KK,i 

ARRIBA PROCiRAIVI 



The Junior high school ARRIHA piogiarn d*.^ si;_,rK d to prefer', c unci enhance 
studentb' competence in their mother tongue In 1968, hofui c Liiingual prugiani:r> 
were initiated, all St)ariish- uoininant [jupils m jun-^^r- high school seventh and 
eighth grades were tested m Spanish (Dt^sing . 19bb) , 1 he pcrforinanct oi' these 
pre-program junior high school students seives as basehnc data ugalIl^t v. huh 
iniproveiiient brought about by ARRii3A cuuld oe ai:>se^>sed. It v;as expt^ ti d that 
pupils m the prograir. would shwVv oigni t.i auti\ bettci pi.-r !oi iiian. ^ tiua; pupib. in 
the baseline group 

Ninth gi ud^.' pupils wei V rict u-rUd i cIom^ implementation oi Ijil.n^u n 
edut.-atioii it v.a.-^ iK;pL-d thai IjUOi1^> at ihi^r ]e\ < i would b(^ pc r fc'i iiiing at ievi lo 
with sirnilai peit^'entne ccuiiv'ali n.t.^ lo U.h ievt ^'bst iwd v the \ I'l/di and <.'.ghlh 
grades* -ievch^ abo\ thooe <>: th», ba.^t Im-. ^,iwu[' 

The AHRlbA biliny ual pror.* an attcmpt^'d lop-- \(U . uiiUnaot*^> [j-iin 
languag^e mstrui'lion arid , tht ''by, u> pv.^t'r-\'' ti<^ -tudir^t.s' i.-.thei t'-i*.,'^ 
It was thereforL anticipated th.*t pup.l^> \\h<j h uj lut tmuwi- S{ ac. -h : i.' 
v;ould perfori^i b«'ite: thcinthosf iio ai. f Icon a S[>ar^i..3h ^pt-akwi^; .^'-a lia-'l 
one or njore yvai . . : all 1 n^h.sl Mi-ti'i tue, cuui lb*-: . i i\ b ^^mj. 
tion when they e_ i » -'d Ih- bi ai; . kI [ : , ' 

1 lit AUK U!/\ ^ 'yii-i > u li' .i* * . I ' . ); pi • ■ ' ' 
speai'.iiig ^ioup Itii u^.,n .n.-^.i > 'i'A, ^< k C [< . \ ^ ^Ij^ i ' i » ■ P- 
Enghsh- rhesL- ^tuucMs '|t m.- pi uv ,\ , \, >i \ / « 

iA the tW(j junioi I'l^^h ^ciitK>L-> .^tucii^-d in Ih... . jr;? i { i > i ^ ' i . 
appi opr'ate mstr U' tiMi m |^':^'n*.^ , • .t: i.^iii. s , cii . .i r i . 

i^upils aibo r«."^f'i\'f .ni- 1 ; \K tvijii in >pa..' lII^* a.i : . 

langua^^e W nil I:..' I'- ,jmo:A:i:. ' . ^ ! ,h , \ a . ; . < 

c/i .seventh , ei^;n^l. niritr: . ' p ij-i'.- i: y ^a^ , \ .n .a-t ; < 

developir.'.'M c4 'w'* i ^ ..J^n^ -..-.j/^ .i- i ; i[)nu ? *\ 

language coui ^ ^p[''>' tanit , 'a . , ^ . . ' tun'' 
xii the (j:h( 1 subj*- *> V. ^-a^,! t m 

Pi '-vio t^: ^ 

If ^tiii^ (^l .^.paui"^;. ^}H,)Kiig p>.pi» V..- 'jfRiu. !• d vhtLan^. lijf'H) b* » tt:*h 

and eighu. J' ^, ji.'-: * ii. .I'.n.^.^ i ii paia ^b tKi 

u.'-t'd In ^ !. • .^y f ' : 11' ^ a . " . 1 , . ' a ' . * * . ' ...i,. v a-, o/. . . " * . . . 

^ual pi • 'g! a r' au'.i : - -.1- : v\ • r ^ • a v. /.n tb^ ] ^,MiJ< ba i i t b- ;< - v i a*- 

jliitJation 'Ji tb» hna.^, ua. }a -^^> .i , , !l < ^ , . a . . < 'aair a . • , ' .tv : * t . . > ' ; • <,U 



and 9th percenliirs un ih > nurnis u'blablibhed in Puerto Rico. In contrast, seventh- 
and eighth-gradt' pupils averaged around the 25th perct ntile m 1972. In 1973, 
the typical seventh-grade pupil scored around the Jlat percentile^ and the typical 
eighth grader around the lOth percentile. The drop from 1972 to 1973 was behc\'ed 
to be caused by disruption stenmung fioni tv.o extensive strikes affecting the 
schools in the 1972-1973 school year. 

In both program years, ninth-grade pupils were tested aith^Jugh the:*' was 
no pre-program basehne with which they could be compared. In 1972, th^^e 
ninth-grade students were reading at the 9th percentile, in 1973, perfc^rnianct^ 
improved to the 30th percentile, despite the strikes. 

In 1973, an atterhpt was ali^o mado to see li the h^vel of pel ton. Hi.rv n: ^paui^h 
could be related ' ) the number of years of English ir.btruction pupils luni 
between their leaving a Spanish speaking area and ontt^'ring the bihiigual ;)i<.^ran. 
No statistically bigmficant relationship was detected. 

I' A^iluat^e r *>ce durt' 

l*he prt;(.edare ol this s>tudy ua.- a n-plu ation ol that n.^^d in liil'J,, ur. i u 
similar to that used to ecjllect tlie 196« pr»' pr(i^rarh Im.seiint. 

All pupils piest-nt un the te^tm^ da\ lu xhJ two jupioi h'gh seh^.^jli:. n- 
tested A total of 123 pupils thi 189 pupijj^/jn :oli m Wv May upa<ii. <.j 

the Bilingual Program Pupil Inlonnatu^i TiK* ty;!rplt't.\i thr tt'st . 

On t aeli (ji the Uesig. atc^i K^^^tii.^^ ddy.^. the tin memi.rrs th?- : »<- t . . } 
btalt visited tne bLlii>ols '1 hev ob.-^i-i ^ ed ihv tcac liei s adnjuustt-i the - t-, t-> 
the c^hildren in their ov.n c lassruoms The tc-^ting v.as conducU'd uin- i..(>it 
in each school, with 10 iiiinute breakir> between the subtet.ts 'Ihi^ te.; < >i ^ ari*d 
during the iirst hall oi iViay, during the period m'I <iside lor citv wki* t<"-^tin^. 
No opportunit}' lor makeup te^t^> war> rivailaljie 

All pupih^ vveit t*'-.^ed m ihea ir^ulai ^ las^i oonib . Alter ^im^^ . ihr jiupjLs 
in two of the elas^iu<,riis at the Slodd<irt i U islier Junior Ili^ih Sf'hcol v\(-r<' ;iit«'r 
viewed briefis . In Uub inti-rview pupik-^ ind]..ated how long they had i-t mi ni 
schools on *he mamlaiui and not m lli^^ bilingual piogian 

1 he Int^'i \mer u\in .Spanish Kca J m^; '1 1 .,t (Lev t i -i ('I b,* i.-, J>'-i^yi*\: ' ^ 
the I'eadmg con.pctMUt of jUinoi hi^h schoul pufjii:^. It eur.s.^t wi ih;<'t -> .t>tt -.t-> 
Vufabulaiy, be^.t'1 oi ( \>mpi ehenbion and .S{;eod oi Compri*iienbion Tin Tcj: 
pwoitt- .^corr 'A the i;^ i'n* total (A tl.t* rav. b( ort-^ on the* bubt*;sti- 
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Analybis ol vanan<n> uuh ust-d to coinpaic th(» porlorn.arh ot v-M 
eighth grade puuiLs in th(» [)rogram with iho.^c oi' the pre-progi an. Im.s. iiiu- 
Descriptive btatistu i. wcrv caleuhited lur the ninth- giade pupils as ui> pi « 
baseline vvas available for ihib group Correlation coolioients were eo : u ii- i 
show the relationship bet\\een students' \ears in all- Hn^Mush piugr.xr. - : M.^ 
level of performance. 

I-'indings 

Sev(*nth and L'lghth (irades 

As shown in Table 9 1 . t> pu al pupils in the ARIUBA seventh and ei^nth 
grades pertorm better than their pre piograin counterparts, llouever, during 
the 1973-1974 bchool yea> , the differences weie not as clear cut as they had been 
in the p.ast -with the significance level (p<.07) in the borderline^ region. 

N inth (ir ade 

The 45 ninth, grade ,dent.^ axtiage 31 :> , with a standard deviation 
ut 15.9 The mean s^ori v,ould put the a^ei'age ninth- grad*- pupil at the i^t: 
percentile on Puerto lii^an noi n.s 'i Ins '.vab ^orrv^what I ^ t:er thar^. th*- 
centiie observed in 1971 1972. but not as good as the 20th p.ei. rit ... . ^ 
in 1972-1973. 

In tlie 1972- 1973 t . aiuati^^'n . an un.^u- ^ t .-.s!ul att* .--^ '-.^'^ 
length oi tunc hieh puf^ii? had .-^pi pt ir. .ill i.r;rl.sn ir,.^l-''>^i.wr..i> e:.\ : j ' 
to tebt bc^ores hi this iLp.i ati^^n a oiiiu.ai' atte^ipt v..i.-,. a'.ie . ^ ut ra-:. ' i 
use progran. recorUs, 2:; pu{uls m l .vu i^: th» si.J l la^,< ■ vi ir:lei\ v ■ 
Results shov.ed llial ithiii e ich ela-o ll.ex^ \\ d-> a n ,.nb :gni ^canl reiat..:. i..;- 
In the seventh- grad^* clan.s , the ccM eiali^n V -ritwa- .3^^ (dt-9'. ti,- 



II thes'. tv;o ^tud*e.-. ai iMal?" i i^'ii^'un'r^ 
ni'd\ be c(;nibine-d u.>ing v.ei^hted a\ * i ^ ^ • ' i • h<'2 



ninth grade, - 41 (01-12). lh:bla*^.. . : ( lation jw-^t n. 
signifn anec 

'// - - . 4 1 . e(jui ^ ak nt tw a cui lat.. r ^ : 3/ i . • 'at.' 

there is a total oj 25 ■ aS(»..^ :^ 21 i : a ..t» t^ 

ol ine LOi:iC>ined e^^r -i iii.-. nl .1 i ^ - ii< a .t . 

that It the Luu gx a'le !-'\ v.^. aJ -i. ' Ui' ^1 . th*-: j - 

Uii \eai.->lh* otu u lit y^j' ii* i,. a.i Ln^.. h i:- > 



e'i :\n 0. 



Thi^ ^idl-L ^i\>[n'ut u^, Ai \ti^^> r ho". tiiat pr ^gi ai - p >i -''i''* 

batei than the ha.ciin- ri' HoV.e">i the.. sU,Ugest th.^ ih. : ^ ha^ i • ' i. • 

Kductiori n: th ■ magnitade .A tia_ ditff >enc( hetv.el'n piu-piogrc.in ha-yhr.» K'cut>.- 
and pupils ^ii. tr. I. el's 1^ \ij;^c^s prograa. I ni^ r uinction n>dn att . at . i •i.a:.^'c. 
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attention to reading instruction at the junior high school level n.av he w at^ ant^-ii 
Some attempt at analyzing v\hether thtTt has been a change'^n the pupil pupuiatiun 
being served 13 also warranted. The existence of Model School and loucr ^ladt 
level ARRIBA progi'anis may Lc bringing ahout'thcbe popuUt?ion ^ hangvt> a.^ pupiKs 
v.'ho have been in bilingual program."-^ m eleiiientdry grades may be n.ore likely 
to be in the regular iinglish- language instruction at the school. 

In contrast to previous years, the stud> of relationships between ycui s of 
^Jnglish instructu and pupi.^is' pel lorn. aiico indicates that Spanish-language Cvjiti- 
petence is reduceo students' attendance at a school in an all- I-Inglish insti action, 
environment for one or aiore \ears after coring to the mamldnd. This su^gesti? 
that the discu^epanc> betwt^t'n AHHIHA f.^upils and norm groups m Puerto Hko . 
m p<iri, b*' caused by the AHHIL3A students' studying in all i-nglish progra:": 



Table 9.1. Performance ol ARRIBA St--Je!it,s on I nier-Amor i ca Reading Frst: 
Comparii>or of Seventh- and F i giu -(Irade Sludt-nts with 
Pre-Program Baselines 



Item Prt-Progran) ARRIBA 



SEVENTH GRAD E 

Mfean Raw Score :<).! ?3.t> 
Percentile Rank of 

Mean* 9 

S'D- l^.i 10.^ 

N 98 "> 



EIGHTH G RAPE 

Mean ♦ . ^ 

Percentile Rank v>i 

Mean S 
S.D. 



Ana lys i s of V.n 1 ui * : 



Grad.' ^ >! . ; ] . ^ 

Prograr, 38/* .1 

G'rade & 

Pr(^grani .M- ' o.* 

Within 

'^c'l Is . . 



*Nurms tor l^jertw Ri«.o pub 
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CHA-PTER 1O.-PARTICIP-AT10N IN THE ARWil PEOGRAWlJt^TEKl-H GRADE .4t?D 
GRADUATION .PREVALENCE Ji^TWE'LFTH CJRAD? 



^ ... 



"One major objective of th^ ARRIBA component wa5.^o-r.educe^dro5pg^ ip.cit 
dence.9f pupils'-in iisjh^igh school ievgL -ThiiS /the evaluation y/as desSgp^^ 
ansj^eVlhe questito, '■'Arfe Hispanic-students wno participate in \ 
grarinrrthe-teijth [grade moj-e Hkeljr'.to graduate t^TQe yaiis later. '1 Kan tho^c Who-, ^ 
do not participateWlTthe tenth grade?"* .•- , " • '- 

The:ARRIBA high>scHool.pXDgJ:am h5\s Remained toasicJally unchangfa over 
the three years cluringVvhich'tbe students' f^xamiaed in tliis stu§y in. t^Cl^ool. • 

Course - wprk was offirtTd in ESt. (Ei^glieh as.a^^secon.d^ iknguagi^) , i5FL^ (Spanish f • 
as aferst l^nguag^).^bci<?nce (inclu|lirig biology and'cheny^try) ,, social studies 
and mathematids {including Vlgebr.a/ahd geometry) ih^Sp^lsh- addition 
the regular ,prograih A.Kensin^tprT.High^Schopl has ^Iso offered , on r the last ^ 
^fpur yfears,;COurse^«tr'k oomm^'rcial subjects in^panisjK. ^ VA;ere appropriate/ 
* courses toV.e eiftpbasized Ihspanic and Latin American cohteiit. Vhf Spanish 



ieachers \viic ajre native :DpaTnsn speaKers, wni.ue tne p^ju ^Jidi^avti <}tc- j^^o^^xit 
by teackers wha ha ve fluency Jn Spanish . Thi& elimiriates , to- a iar c-xt or t , 
Snsui\clerstandings arising frbm language problems . 

Pre vious Findings ' • ^ • . . ^ . ' > 

-y " - - ' . . • A ■ » , " 

The' mam reason'for computirig dropout lates was to show: whetfeer the ARtllEA, 
progtam has incre*aged the probabiUty.that a student wquld gi^adiiste^f^^^ * 
If it '.v:ere kriown that- a student had graduated, it wotrld jiIko be khovyh that; be did 
■'ngt-dEGp out during Vacation intervals.or during the yeatsfbsfbre ^:(-a'iaat|ch which 
followed" his-pairticipalion in tlie program. * ' ' • ^ ? 

The -1,971-1072 and 3;972-i973 evaluation repc-rts (Offeni^'erg, 1972., 1973) 
showed .that tH&RilIB*V pro^jran:! was effective jji. pi'eventing students |ror Jrop- 
-ping'OUjt-during the schoi^ year. In these years, thefpercentage ofcpxograin 
' .participants dsppisitiil out between October ^ihd Marcti was -ccinpyted . _ 
-.results -ot lhe^e comp/atati'on^- were compaired witii- parallel data ior Spanish-: 
jdominant students attending the foui hig^, schools Ah tl-,.e year ijefor? the' p.roir^-a'm 
vOaMnitiated (l&eV 1:569) . jiesul^s .jj^ere very siniilkr for y.ach-c£ thfe twc years 
assessed An thijj way-^, Hh showir^^^i'opout^ratea'edudtiOnG For^eJiam.pie, 
the pre-prograni dropout inpideiTCfc was reduced frphv 2^.1% to 8. 5?" in the teiith 
grade and. frarnVz.H to'g: sian the eiev5nt> grag€^. The pattern in n-.ese 'res^fs ^ 
- sugg^iGted that the program ' Vas 'effeotiv t, ih eluoinating mosl tenth- axid ^IcvcRth- 
■ -grade dropuuts. during the titW vm^n school/ was in sc'ssion.ibi: studept^ who 
"iAT'jre enroiled in AllRJBA prograJiK.:^,^^ ■ . " i 
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Since 1970, a student-by-student r.ecordvhas^been;k% for -program , 
-pants, this record permitted the project b assess the-effect of parti^^ ^ 
in ^e ARRIBA program during tenth grade on trie actual proportion-qf stu^ietits^^ 
who graduated from.sdhpol- in the'current year. - , . . f . 

■ - ■ ■ . o » .... 

^ Last year aviongitudihal study of this'type Vfas carried out. Spanish-dominant 
iOth-gra.de_students iti the ARRIBA program in December* ]?9.?C Were compared 
with Spanishr origin students in the- same. school butnot in; the program ahd with * 
Spanish-origin- students citywide; The results oFtfie study confirmed previous- * 
findings. StU'dents enrolled in the. bilingual program were ctompletir.jg school 
at a higher rdte than similar students irf regular 9laa.ses. The ratio. of program 
students who%raduat€Kl to nonprpgram students in. the same'school Avho-gradu.ated, 
was 3: 1 . The -ratio of program graduates to crty wide honp^rogram- graduates was • 
2:1.- T-he latge difference betv/e.en ARRIBA and noh-ARRIBA students in the four 
high gcbbols served by the program suggested that .there was a probifera bi assign- 
ing aU students v?ho ne^ed bilingual education to thl-program. It app^fced that, 
fewer students, were perceived by their English- speaking counselors iiB needing 
bilingual classrooms than^aptually needed such classrooms.. Thi-s caused the very 
high dr6pout rate among,.th'e non-ARRIBA group. „ 

^ * " ' Evaluation Proce dure • / . ; 

- ' ■ ■ '• . . ■ . • • 

The current evaluation was conducted to determine whether 'students who had 
participated.ia the program in the 10th grade three years earlier Jiave' continued 
to show" a greater tendency to graduate than tjiose who Eemained out of the pro- 
gram in the-f^nth grade.', ' ' • . -■ ■ 1' ' ' - 

The-subjects of this: study consi^ed of all sti^detits listed in the com'puterized 
'citywide Dupii directory as Spanish-speaking and in the lOth grade in December 
19-7=1; Affcordihg to the School District's Division of Administrative and Survey, ^ 
Research, if -the dominant language in the pupil's home Is Spanish ) the.jiupirs 
^nacie should appear in the^ile of -Spanish speakers. 



The 104 studeAts who Speared in both the .project file and the Administrative 
■aria SurveyAResearch^file constituted the group^ of suiDjects in the "program group 
All^stuclentslnot listed in the Let's Be Amigos'pupil-inf'ormation file w6re tre&ted 
'Ss (ipntrolsi The current, pupil directory wa^ used to ide_ntify>^y students who 
'..;md changed schools due to inoving. Graduation lists were .then checked to deter- 
mine wli«thel: each sluderit had graduated in the spring of 1974 , ^ 
I. ' y •■ ' , .• ^ - - ' / - ^ ' * 

The per^tage of students graduating was computed for each group, and • 
chi-squaresXVe computed to determine the statistical significance of the difr 
fe'rences observed . ' , " ' ' * " 



* * * ' ^' ♦ ' Findings' 



. 'T^lDle 10 ;I compares life gra^u^tioh.rate orSpanish-dominant students who 
were in tfcie program's. 10th* grade in 19*7^ with that of similar 'nonprogf am students 
in-tAe same 'Schools, Difference? betwe,eh the baseline and the program were 
'Sfatisticaliy^significant. P.rogram ^udents were more likely to graduate than 
otlier SpahijS^i-dominaht studenWin tiie.sam V . * . 

" Table 10.2 compares the graduation rate of Spaniish-dominant sfudents who 
were in.the lOth-grade ARRIBA program in 1971 With that of Spanish-dominant 
students on a city wide basis ..- Although there, was^i^o statistically significant 
difference, there was a tr-end.in favpV of the program. ' 

^ , '\ ^ ' Evaiuator's Gomfflent^ ^ h * , . 

-V .Results of this study show that participation in the lOtb-grade level of the 
ARRIBA program continues to be effective in infcreasing the proportion of Spanish- 
dominant students \^ho completeVhfeir education /as compared with regular pro- 
grams offered by their schools.- However, for the first time the graduation rate 
was not clearly better than that obtained for Spanish- dominant studen.ts cityvvide. 

Comparison of the results obtained in. the fourth-year evaluation with 
thpse of the ctirrent year shows, that the propor|ion of Spanisli-dominant students 
graduating in the cUy, as a* whole rose from-20.-9% to 25.5%, while Xbe proportion 
.graduating from the,AR;&IBA program fell from 37 . 3% to 28.8%. These changes 
aecdunt for the .lack of .clear-cut-difference between the program and citywide 
rates. In the ."same school" comparison a similar change in* the baseline was 
noted,; with tile graduation rate of pupils not JservedVdsing from 10.7% to 19.7%. 
It seems that these changes in the iaseline and program rates may reflect , 
differences in the student- body being served^ With maturation of the program,, 
there are npw'pupils* graduating^ who may have been program participants. in 
junior High^school and thus^are not as likely to need the bilingual program in 
hiVh school.,' TKis phenomenon would increase the graduation rate within the 
baseline grqup . A second result oHEis process would be to change the character 
of the grouR^ choosing to participate in the ARRIBA prp'^ram , 

In ordej to understand.the nature of'these phenomena, it appears that a more 
^sophistocated evaluation design will be neecjed in subsequent years. Designs 
Wsed on cohorts in which th§ formation of progrW and baseline groups is based 
programVparticipation at any grade level' is one approach that might be valuable'. 



Table 10-1. Graduation Ratevo£ SpanishrDominant Students Who Were In Grade 10^ 
"in Di&cember 1971 ' [ ^ 



Group' ^' Graduated - Not Graduated iJ^al-, • 

;InAR^tIBA > - 30, (28.8):' , 74' (^1-2)' .104 (100) 

• ' . • \ • • . • ' . , ; 

Not in ARRIBA (same schools) 52 (19.7) 212 (80.3) 264 (100) 



Chi-squafe = 3.1 • Sf = 1 • p.. 05 • /• 



Table 10.2.. Graduation Rate of Spanish-Dominant Students in Grade 10 in , . 
. December 1971 ' - ^ ' « . < 

t — , ^ ^-T . 

Group 'Graduated Not Graduated Total 

, . . N ^ % N ^ ' % N \ • % 

In ARRIBA ' 30 (28.8) 7> (71 > 2). '^104 ' (100) 



Not in- KrrIBA ;(t;icywide) 115 (25.5). 336 (,74.5) 451 (100) 



Ch'i-square = 0.3 df = 1 N.S. 



*. CHAPTER II. STATUS REPORT: EVALUATING? .ENGLISH-SECONp- 

. *" - LANGUAGE 'cOft^PETE^NCE IN ARRIBA ' " " ^ 

*,0n6,of the most persistant problems- in the'de^elopm'ent, management and 
.evaluation of the ARRIBA component of tlie Let's Be^ Anjigos pfogE.am has been . ^ 
meaningful assessment of Eriglish b6mpet?nce of the port-6f-entry students it 
serves. The program-evaluation activities-described iii this chapter had, as their 
objectiye,' the development or Selection of an instrument capable of assessing the 
development of .this second-language English competence in order that valid 
.diagnosis of pupil needs and clear assessment of the impact pf educational- 
strategies will b,e possible. ,. : ' . ^ • . - . • « .V 

. ■ • ' 'X * ' 

:In the -1973-1974 school year, exploration.of aWariety oi approaches was 
undertaken. The exploration was a joint orfe, betWen^nstructional personnel . 
and evaluation personnel..of the Enghsh as a Secorid Language and the Let's Be ^ 
Amigos -projects . A-cdmmittee of teachers who work with English instruction in , 
boti; programs,, the director and supervisory staff o^both progr_^ms , -and the two 
research groups met and explored the problem . • " ^. . "" . • 

* - * ' " ' ' - , . 

-The committee took two distihct approaches. One was to begin' to develop . 
a criterion test which would reflect the content of English as 'a SecondXanguage 
as it was b%ing taught in Philadelphia. This criterion testis to be a device for ^ 

• detef mining 'when a student has the competence necessary to .participate in regmar 
mainstreain English instruction . The second task was tq explore some existing 
instruments which might assess these competencies, in order to .see if they were 

. -useful in themselves , or if they demonstrated useful strategies for evaluation 

\of the competencies taught in the program. 



Previous B'indings ■ ' '. ' y - , ■ 

\ In the spring of 1972 (seeOffenberg et al. 1973a). an attempt was made to " 
-assess-the English reading competence of ABRIBA junior high school students 
Various levels of the Towa Tests of.Basic Skills (4th gr^de,- 6th grade, and 7th 
eradel were'tried . Results showed .that all pupil group^ were at the guessing 
. level Regardless of the level of the test. Thisiijdicated that Iowa -test levels which 
were ttied were ^not suitable for measuring English competencies of the ARRJBA ^ 
junior high school group. • j 

■ Ev.aluatiQn '.Procedures - and Results 
' ^ ■ ■ It -» 

" • The second-language English evaluation information provided/here contrasts 
with that iprovided in'othe'r chai3lers because it is not an assessment but rather a 
status report. • Durin^r the 1973-,1975 §chool-year two strategies Ay ere undertaken,^ 



building'A new instrument and experimenting with some potentiiUy /seful devices • 
BotAr-the test constructiorf and the instrument tryouts were conducted ^jointly by , 
the Title I-ESL evaluation team knd the^evaluators of-the Let^s Be Amigos program'.. 

^ Gonsfruction of ESL tests . One approach to^ developing an adequate^evalua'- 
tion of English competence was the beginniag.construction "of a special,, criterion 
tfeijt of ^glish'c6mprehension and usage. _ In this dgvelopment:, the first phase 

.was to compare and contrast the four text series us.ed in reading ESL: English - • 
Your Second Language , Core. EngKsh , Lancastei? and Lade. Two ^tables" were 
made , one focusing on lipguistic structures , 'the "other oh -voxjabular.yy The item s 
in both tables were identified: a^ to, the point at which they should Jae.iritroduced ' 

' in instruction. TKe^ range was "from items which were so bisic as to require . 

-immediate introduction tq those- which were sovcomplex that only the. most skilled 

^■students would encounter them within a.two-year^ESL instructioA framework. Till ^ 
it.ems on. both lists, were skills and knowledges whicif students ought to b'^.abK to. - 
comprehend and recognize when presented orariy-mo^e irequired j:reading or ' • 
writing. >. * t , " . j> , 

After. examinati,on-Qf>th9ir Usts^ the E'SL s^peciah'st group designed a pool of S 
about 200 multiple-choi<?e-items., capable of Being pxiesented orally, wHich reflected 
the range of coiflp.etencies which students mastering the ESL program content. 

' ought to-be ableftq complete. During the 197.4-1975'SchooI year, it is Anticipated ' 
that a test (or tifests) of English suitable for^students in"Grades^4-12 will Be'. _ 
constructed frol^ the initial' item pool , this test will be validated by exploring - 
its relationship toTeacher judgment of competence, experience in Ehglisfi as a 
Second Language and length, -of residence on the^U-hited' State? mainland . If 'this 

^ process is- completed successfully in,i974-1975, study will bep,undertaken.in.the - 
foHowing year to assess the'degree4o which Competence on the test will predict \ 
competence in- the English-language mainstream. This sfudy will attempt to ,' " 
-predict' success, in the various grade levels of tl^e English erivirdriment of the 
.low-socioeconomic- status schopls the children attend . ' Succfessful completion-of . 
this second process will permit the program'personnel toimake rational deci§i6ns, 
regardjng movement.of stiidfents out.of ESL (or out of<fhe. ARRIBA'.program) arid" 
into the m.ainstream.of th^ -schools. • ' - . -. 



■ • Exploration of Existing Instruments . The .teacher at f enn Treaty JuAipr'High 
' School agre^d%tQ.'experim^nt-by »using two instruments to assess Engiish com- 
petence-4'h.^ Boelim Te's't'-bf Basic Concepts' and two.subtesCs of the Statnford^ 
Diagnostic ^leadin^g: Test Level I .. The teachej: was asked to 'select the five to • 
seven .pupils- wh^o were the'fhos^icpmpeVent , and five to seveh pupils who.-knew the 
least English in her~?lasse's, ' (The Boehm test was also, used in pupils'^othei* 
;tonga^ in evaluation of Model A kindergartens.) The instrument, ac^ministered 
in English, tested whether the student understood important concepts (e.g.., 
"WUdest," "Between," "Third," "Zero") when pi'es^ented in that lang'uagel. The^ 



Stanford subtests administered were Rleading Comprehension, wKichinepures 
the students'-comprehensibn,6f paragraphs,. and Vocabulary, which, uses sentence 
completion" to measure vocabulary mastery. In the. Vocabulary test "both the sen- 
■ tehees and answers ai^e read aloud to the students; Statistics (t) were computed 
. to'see if the tests were capable, of discriminating -the^Engiish-competent Students 
'from those who still needed extensive English instruction-. - 

Table 11.1 shows the outcome of thig exploratory study as conducted in the ^ 
Let's Be Amigos.ARR-IBA component. All three tests were capable of discriminating ^ 
the student groups. However, cofnparisomof the competent students' and. beginners 
scores shows-tliat on-two of the^tests. Vocabulary and Boehm, the groups (differed ■ 

- by. only five raw-score points: ihis^suggests that/there may be problems in - _ ' 
. using these tests to determine the competence of: individuals ,. even though they^' 

wdiild.be satisfactory for assessing, differences in pupil. grou ps . This jSroblem 
does not appear to, exist for ^he Reading Comprehension. t<?st; that*est may be 
useful for assessing English competence in the junior high school ESL component 

■ - ^f ARRIBA. ■ ' ' ' • 

s ***** 

The ESL evaluation team confirmed the conclusion reached in" th*-- ARRIBA' 
component in their use of the tests.in a wider variety of grade levels from upper 
elementary through high school. Regardlesi! of grade,, the Stanford Reading 
Comprehension^subtest seemed to be a viable evaluation tool, as^upil5 who 

■ had -studied E^L longer performed -better on it than beginning sttdents . Data , 
/ describing. the ESL evaluation teams' observations in greater detail will appear ^ 

in= Evaluation of'^ ^*^^ r. P.f^v.A Prn jpc^ts. 1973-1974: » Technical Report^ , to be 

- publishe'd by the School District's Office of Research and Evaluation . 

Evaluator's Comments. • . " • 

The review of the development of a specialized ESL evaluation instrument ; , 
suggests that within a year,. it should be possible to develop; and test a criterion- 
*'. referent ESL instrument.- In the interim., the Rfeading;Gomprehensiort3Subtest 
of the Stanford Diagnostic ReadingvTest Level I appears to be a viabl^measure 
for ^assessing reading in those grade levels in which reading is a part of the 
ESL copiponent of ARRIBA ... , ' _ 
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Table 11.1. Comparison of Junior High School English Competent^ -and English 
'Beginners on Three Pptential Tests of 'English Competence 
(Raw Schores) • ' ' ..v • ' ' 



Grpup^ ? 
» * 


■ 1 ' V — ; 

■ Stanford Diagnostic 
i^keacixrig Test- (Level 1) 
"' Comprehension i; Vocabulary 
■ N ' ■ X ' ■ N/ X 


■ V 

Boehm 
Test 


. X 


English Compe tents 


. 

7 36.8 1,' 

s . > ■ 


18.5 


• .7 . 


48.1 


EngjLisli Beginners 


5 • ; >'23.-5 5' ' 


13.0 


r 

5 


43.0 




■ — — ¥ 


1 







t • ' ' S i'l . . ' 1.9 s^a 

p (one tail) 4.Q5 *i <.05 V. - '^-.05 
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